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Disease follows inevitably in the wake 


of hunger. Our picture on the bac 
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cover shows UNRRA specialists exam- 
ining X-ray films to ascertain the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis in Greece—one 
of the lands particularly ravaged by 
this disease. To help the most tragic 
victims of war—the children—the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has been 
discussing means of financing the In- 


ternational Children’s 


Fund (see page 318). 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Tw SECURITY COUNCIL, at its 120th and 121st 
meetings on March go and 21, continued discussion 
of the dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Albania over the Corfu) Channel Incidents (see 
page 323). At its 122nd meeting on March 25, 
a United Kingdom proposal, asking the Council 
to find that an unnotified minefield was laid in the 
Corfu Strait with the knowledge of the Albanian 
Government, was defeated because of the adverse 
vote of the U.S.S.R., and the case was continued 
on the Council’s agenda. 
A 
The Aromic ENERGY ComMMiIssion of the Security 
Council, at its 11th meeting on March 19, unani- 
mously passed a resolution that its Working Com- 
mittee and Committee ‘wo consider the questions 
relating to the establishment of international con- 
trol of atomic energy on which agreement has not 
yet been reached (see page 329). The Working 
Committee met on March 25 in closed session and 
discussed working methods. 
A 
The Security Council’s Commission ON CONVEN- 
TIONAL ARMAMENTS heard its first meeting, on 
March 24, statements from the United Kingdom 
and United States representatives and to discussing 
procedural matters (see page 303). 
A 
On March 21, the Security Council’s CoMMIssion 
OF INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS established two draft- 
ing committees for its report, a first for the factual 
part and a second for the part containing conclu- 
sions and recommendations. It was announced on 
March 23 that the Commission had completed the 
Greek phase of its work (see page 307). Several 
Commission teams continued investigation on the 
Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav frontiers, and, 
on March 25, the main body of the Commission 
arrived in Sofia. 
A 
The Economic aNnp SoctaL Councit held plenary 
mectings on March 19, 20, 22 and 24. It discussed 
the recommendations of its Committee on Arrange- 
ments for Consultation with Non-Governmental 
Organizations and referred the Committee’s indi- 
vidual recommendations to a meeting of the Coun- 
cil sitting as a Committee of the Whole. 
The Council adopted a resolution regarding the 
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question of eligibility for relationship of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations having branches in Franco 
Spain; referred the reports of the Commission on 
the Status of Women and of the Population Com- 
mission to the Social Committee and the report of 
the Statistical Commission to the Economic Com- 
mittee—these two committees were formerly called 
“. .. of the Whole”; referred proposals regarding 
housing and town-planning problems and on an 
international conference on housing to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole; adopted in principle a resolution 
regarding the furnishing of expert economic, social, 
and cultural advice to Member nations, and re- 
referred it to the Economic Committee; approved a 
proposal for holding an International Conference 
on Resource Conservation and Utilization, and re- 
ferred details to the Economic Committee; ap- 
proved in principle a resolution regarding transla- 
tion of the world’s classics, and referred it to a 
Committee of the Whole; approved applications 
for UNESCO membership of Austria, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and deferred that of Hungary to its 
next session; referred to a Committee of the Whole 
a number of questions of Council procedure and 
organization; decided to assume certain UNRRA 
responsibilities regarding the use of local currency 
proceeds derived from the sale of UNRRA sup- 
plies; referred an agenda item submitted by the 
World Federation of ‘Trade Unions regarding 
guarantees of trade-union rights to ILO and the 
Human Rights Commission for consideration; and 
deferred a proposal regarding adoption of a world 
calendar to the next session of the Council (see 
page $11). 
A 

‘The Council’s SociaL COMMITTEE at meetings on 
March 20, 21, 22, and 23, recommended the en- 
largement of the drafting group appointed by the 
Commission on Human Rights to formulate a 
preliminary draft International Bill of Human 
Rights; recommended that the Council instruct the 
Secretariat to undertake studies with a view to 
drawing up a draft convention on the crime ol 
genocide; approved in principle a resolution for 
submission to the Council, relating to the collection 
of one day’s pay for the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, and agreed to approve in 
principle the Fund’s 1947 program; decided to 
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recommend establishment of a temporary sub- 
commission to prepare a preliminary draft Inter- 
national Bill of Rights; recommended for the 
Council’s approval terms of reference for the Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press; and recommended terms of reference for the 
Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. 


A 


The Council’s Economic COMMITTEE met on 
March 24 and approved the texts of a number of 
resolutions relating to the report of the Statistical 
Commission. 


A 


Meeting on March go, the Council’s COMMITTEE 
ON THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE agreed 
on draft terms of reference for the Commission. 


The Council’s COMMITTEE ON THE Economic 
COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East, meeting 
on March 21 and gg, agreed on the general terms 
of reference, membership, and territorial scope of 
the Commission. 

A 


It was announced on March 19 that four addi- 
tional petitions to the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL were 
received by the Secretariat from former German 
residents of the trust territory of Tanganyika, con- 
cerning repatriation to Germany. 


A 


On March 25, the Secretary-General formally 
accepted for the United Nations the title to the 
permanent headquarters site, and formally ae 
cepted the gift of $8,500,000 made by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., for the purchase of the property. 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 
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Armaments Commission Begins Work 
“Attention of World Focused on Deliberations” 


Te Commission for Conventional Armaments 
held its first meeting on March 24. 

Established by the Security Council on Febru- 
ary 13, the Commission consists of representatives 
of the 11 member countries of that Council. In 
most cases the same representative serves on all 
three bodies—the Security Council, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. Canada is a 1igth nation 
represented on the Atomic Energy Commission 
only. 

The terms of reference of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments require it to prepare 
and submit to the Council by May 13 proposals 
(a) for the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and (b) for prac- 
tical and effective safeguards in connection with 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
which it may be in a position to formulate in 
order to ensure the implementation of the General 
Assembly resolutions of December 14, 1946, insofar 
as these resolutions relate to armaments within the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. Those matters which 
fall within the competence of the Atomic Energy 
Commission are excluded from its jurisdiction. 


Must Submit Plan of Work 


The Commission is to submit a plan of work to 
the Council for approval. 

In addition to its other duties, the Commission 
is to make such proposals as it may deem advisable 
concerning the studies which the Military Staff 
Committee and possibly other organs of the United 
Nations might be asked to undertake. 

At its first meeting, the Commission decided on 
a monthly rotation of its chairmanship among the 
member countries in alphabetical order. Thus Paul 
Hasluck, acting representative of Australia, is the 
first Chairman. This procedure is also followed by 
the Security Council and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The meeting was opened by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Trygve Lie, who wished the representatives 
“all success in the very serious tasks which lie 
ahead of you.” 

He recalled that the world learned with pleasure 
of the resolution adopted unanimously by the 
General Assembly on December 14 regarding the 
principles governing the general regulation and re- 
duction of armaments, and of the Security Council’s 
decision on February 13 to establish the Commis- 
sion as one method of putting into effect the wishes 
of the General Assembly and of implementing 
Article 26 of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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(Article 26 provides that in order to promote 
the establishment and maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security with the least diversion 
for armaments of the world’s human and economic 
resources, the Security Council shall be responsible 
for formulating, with the assistance of the Military 
Staff Committee, plans to be submitted to the 
Members of the United Nations for the establish- 
ment of a system for the regulation of armaments. 

(For the text of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of December 14, see the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 21, page 11). 

“Today, as you begin your deliberations, the 
attention of the world is focused upon you,” Mr. 
Lie said. “Your ability to make progress in the 
control of conventional armaments will be directly 
associated in peoples’ minds with the ability of 
the United Nations to maintain the peace. 

“It is hardly necessary for me to add that the 
continued expense of armaments weighs heavily 
on the nations and continues to handicap them in 
their efforts to repair the damages of war and to 
give their peoples a better life. Thus any progress 
which you may make will have a most direct 
meaning for millions of people.” 

Reminding the Commission that the Security 
Council had instructed it to submit a plan of 
work and had asked it to prepare its proposals 
by May 13, the Secretary-General declared that it 
had little time to spare. 


Views of United Kingdom 


The first speaker on the substance of the work 
facing the Commission was Sir Alexander Cadogan 
of the United Kingdom, who emphasized the need 
to reach agreement as soon as possible on a plan 
for the regulation of armaments. Armaments, he 
said, afford a basis for part of the suspicion and 
mistrust which poison international relations and 
which place a heavy economic burden on the 
peoples of all countries. 

The United Kingdom Government was second to 
none in its firm intention to do everything it 
could to contribute to the alleviation of this bur- 
den, and it proposed in the near future to put 
forward practical proposals on which the Commis- 
sion might base its study of the disarmament prob- 
lem. 

Sir Alexander then set forth three principles the 
acceptance of which, in his Government’s view, 
was essential if useful progress was to be made 
with plans for the regulation of armaments. The 
principles were: 

1. The reduction and regulation of armaments 
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Conventional Armaments 
Dr. H. V. Evatt 
Paul Hasluck (Acting Representative) 
Fernand van Langenhove 
Oswaldo Aranha 
China Dr. Quo Tai-chi 
Colombia Dr. Alfonso Lopez 
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\lexandre Parodi 
Dr. Oscar Lange 
Faris el-Khouri 


Australia 


Belgium 
Brazil 





France 
Poland 


United Kingdom 
United States 
Herschel V. Johnson (Deputy Representative) 


and armed forces depend primarily on the estab- 
lishment of international confidence; the converse 
argument is misleading and dangerous. 

g. ‘he completion of the international arrange- 
ments for collective security contemplated under 


Article 43 of the Charter would contribute greatly’ 


to the desired establishment of international con- 
fidence. These arrangements should therefore be 
completed before any practical measures to regu- 
late or reduce armaments are actually adopted. 
Naturally, however, the study of disarmament can 
and should proceed concurrently. 

(Article 43 relates to the armed forces, assistance 
and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security, which all Members of the 
United Nations undertake to make available to 
the Security Council on its call and in accordance 
with a special agreement or agreements negotiated 
as soon as possible on the initiative of the Council) . 

3. The establishment of an effective system ol 
international control and verification must pre- 
cede the adoption of any system for the regulation 
and reduction of armaments. 


Must Learn from Failure 


Pointing out that the control of conventional 
weapons had been attempted before—by the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament from 1925 
to 1930 and the World Disarmament Conference 
which began in 1932—Sir Alexander stated that 
something should be learned from that failure. 

“National states,” he said, “have one perfectly 
intelligible reason for maintaining their armaments 
in the world as we know it—to maintain their own 
security and to frustrate the aggression of their 
neighbors.” 
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Clearly, therefore, governments hesitated to agree 
to a plan for disarmament before a dependable 
alternative system of security was established. 

In order that the nations might disarm without 
fear, it was indispensable that there should be an 
alternative system to which the countries of the 
world might appeal and from which they might 
secure redress when they were made the victims 
of political, economic or military aggression, or 
when they were coerced or wronged. 

Security and disarmament must go hand in hand, 
he declared, and it was unrealistic and unprofitable 
to study disarmament without a concurrent study 
of the related problem of security. 

The thesis that security was an essential condi- 
tion of disarmament had its opponents, one of 
whose arguments was that it was merely an attempt 
to delay matters—as though any government today 
could seriously wish to delay the realization of ulti- 
mate world peace! 

However, even an international system of security 
would not come to be relied on by the nations of 
the world until there was international confidence. 
Unfortunately such confidence could not be built 
up overnight. Good faith during the years, and the 
scrupulous carrying out of international treaties 
would foster and strengthen it, Sir Alexander said. 


Must Be World Peace System 


‘There would not be the necessary degree of 
world confidence until a working world system of 
co-operation was in effect, he continued. By that he 
meant a world peace system—not merely the absence 
of war, but order and co-ordination as opposed to 
chaos; a system of law and civilization as opposed 
to the jungle. 

In reality the United Nations in all its branches, 
political, economic and social, was designed to be 
such a peace system—a system of peace-keeping, not 
of peace-making. The peace was not yet made, how- 
ever, and it was not surprising therefore that the 
United Nations system of peace-keeping was not 
working with clocklike precision. 

“If satisfactory peace treaties can be concluded,” 
he declared; “if we can advance economic recon- 
struction in the world; if we can establish the truth 
of the interdependence of the nations of the world; 
if we can work together in harnessing nuclear 
energy for the good of all mankind, we shall be 
contributing to a state of world confidence without 
which nations will continue to trust in their own 
strong right arms.” 

Putting into effect the security system contem- 
plated by the Charter of the United Nations under 
\rticle 43 would be a concrete and practical begin- 
ning, Sir Alexander submitted. The importance of 
the arrangements foreshadowed in this article ap- 
peared at this time to be altogether underestimated. 
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In the view of his Government, the effective con- 
clusion of the work on which the Military Staff 
Committee was now engaged was a sine qua non 
of security and therefore of disarmament. This 
work must be completed before any concrete meas- 
ures to regulate or reduce armaments could be put 
into effect. No country knew how far it was entitled 
to disarm until its contribution to collective secur- 
ity had been fixed; and no country knew how far 
it could safely disarm until the collective security 
system had been established. That was not to say, 
of course, that a thorough study of disarmament 
could not and should not be carried out concur- 
rently. 

Collective Security Urgent 

The only way to avoid getting into a situation 
similar to the previous disarmament attempts is to 
ensure that nations do not have to rely for securi- 
ty solely on the remainder of armaments which 
might be left to them after a system of arms limi- 
tation and control had been established. That alone, 
it seemed to Sir Alexander, would justify the Com- 
mission in urging the rapid completion of the 
international arrangements for collective security 
contemplated by the Charter. 

Further, there could be no sure hope that there 
would be either confidence, security or even dis- 
armament unless and until there was an effective 
system of control of armaments and verification of 
disarmament measures. 


Trygve Lie. Secretary-Gen- 
eral. opens the first meet- 
ing of the Security Coun- 
cil’s Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments at 
Lake Success. Beside him 
is an empty chair which 
was later occupied by the 
first Chairman of the Com- 
mission, Paul Hasluck of 
Australia. Left to right are 
Andrei A. Gromyko of the 
US.S.R. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United 
Kingdom and Herschel V. 
Johnson of the United 
States. To the right of Mr. 
Lie is A. A. Sobolev. As- 
sistant Seeretary-General in 
charge of Security Council 
Affairs. 


At the World Disarmament Conference of 1932 
almost unanimous agreement was secured for the 
proposition that there should be a permanent 
supervisory commission. Clearly such a commission 
presented a challenge to the cherished rights of 
sovereign states, but today, said Sir Alexander, 
ancient conceptions of sovereign rights are tending 
to fade away. 

In process of time sovereign rights were gradu- 
ally whittled down by every international treaty 
that came into force. It was sad that the sovereign 
right to which states seemed likely to cling to the 
last was the right to plunge the world to destruc- 
tion. 

Clearly, Sir Alexander stated, such investigation 
and verification must be of a kind to satisfy all the 
nations parties to disarmament arrangements: how 
else could any nation in its senses confidently believe 
that disarmament is justified? 


Need of Safeguards Recognized 


The essential need of practical and effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions was recognized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in its resolution of December 14. 
Paragraph 5 of that resolution contained a recom- 
mendation to the Security Council to give prompt 
consideration to the working out of proposals to 
provide such safeguards, not only in connection with 
the control of atomic energy, but in connection with 





the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
as well. 

The principles which he had submitted had been 
put forward in the belief that they were in accord 
with the terms of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion and, more important, with the spirit by which 
that resolution was inspired. Genuine disarmament 
was wanted, not the illusion of disarmament or the 
dangers of unbalanced disarmament. 

He hoped that what he had said would be re- 
ceived in the same spirit, for in the view of his 
Government the representatives were not there to 
accuse one another of a desire to delay disarmament 
or to evade the obligation to disarm; not to cast 
doubts on each other’s motives or to appeal to 
peoples over the heads of their governments or to 
try to discredit governments in the eyes of their 
peoples. In that spirit no international body would 
ever achieve anything worthwhile. It must be as- 
sumed at least that all honestly desired disarma- 
ment. 


United States Position 


The second speaker was Herschel V. Johnson, 
deputy representative of the United States on the 
Commission, who quoted words spoken recently by 


the Secretary of State of the United States to the. 


effect that peace with a dependable basis for collec- 
tive security was the first essential on the road to 
disarmament. 

These words, Mr. Johnson said, placed the efforts 
of the Commission in proper perspective. In the 
opinion of the United States the Commission should 
study methods of regulating armaments, including 
armed forces, in order that, as peace was made 
and a dependable basis for collective security was 
constructed, the methods worked out in the Com- 
mission could then be put into effect. 

Not the regulation of armaménts, but a world 
in which free men could live in peace and security, 
was the ultimate objective, he continued. The regu- 
lation of armaments, including armed forces, should 
be approached so as to enable progressive advance- 
ment toward that objective. 

With the safeguards that must be an inseparable 
part of a system of regulation one condition of 
security would have been met. Another condition 
was the completion, to the satisfaction of the war- 
time allies, of the peace settlements with Ger- 
many and Japan. Still another was the conclusion 
of the special agreements for making armed forces 
available to the Security Council. Further, of course, 
strict international control of atomic energy must 
be established. Thus, when peace was concluded 
and security was organized, reduction of arma- 
ments would become politically feasible. 

Having in mind the instructions which had 
come to the Commission from the Security Council, 
which in turn embodied the wishes of the peoples 
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of the United Nations as expressed in the General 
Assembly, the United States thought that the Com- 
mission’s work could be best accomplished by gear- 
ing it to the other efforts being made to establish 
and maintain peace and security. This was because 
no system for the regulation of armaments could 
be successfully established and maintained, unless 
it was reinforced by effective measures for control 
and enforcement, and the stages in its accomplish- 
ment synchronized with the progressive evolution 
of international security. 

The disarmament negotiations in the period 
between the two wars, Mr. Johnson continued, 
provided a lesson which could be ignored today only 
with peril. Surely the world’s experience in the last 
25 years had shown that mutual confidence based 
on demonstrated proof of good intentions was the 
foundation of security and the necessary prerequi- 
site to disarmament. 

The framers of the United Nations Charter recog- 
nized that peace and security under law could not 
be achieved without power. They recognized the 
problem of security as one of organizing power in 
the common interest. They realized that the world 
was still a long way from the stage when even 
civilized man could live under law without some 
form of power as a sanction. 

Accordingly the Charter provided for the organi- 
zation of military force and in Article 43 placed on 
the Security Council the duty of negotiating as 
soon as possible military agreements which would 
make military force available to the United Nations. 

The efforts of this Commission must be exerted 
with Article 43 constantly in mind, Mr. Johnson 
declared. The United States believed that these 
special agreements referred to in Article 43 should 
be negotiated with the least possible delay. When 
they were negotiated, one important element of se- 
curity on which successful armaments regulation 
depended would have been brought about. 


Place for Military Force 


Military force, then, had a legitimate place in 
the organization of peace and security. The problem 
before the Commission was to find out how to sur- 
round military force with effective and enforceable 
international safeguards in order that it could not 
be used wrongfully and thus threaten the peace and 
security of the world. 

Effective regulation, Mr. Johnson declared, must 
imply the necessary control, and control meant 
safeguards. This being so, the United States be- 
lieved that in the plan of work which the Commis- 
sion must prepare it should recommend that it 
devote particular attention to a study of safeguards. 

Arrangements voluntarily assumed by the powers 
victorious in World War I for limiting and reducing 
their armaments contained no safeguards, Mr. John- 
son recalled. The consequence was the unilateral 
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disarmament of peace-loving states and the con- 
current rearmament, largely in secret, of those 
nations whose subsequent aggression brought on 
World War II. 

As an example, he pointed out that Japan did 
not live up to the obligations which it had vol- 
untarily assumed under the Naval Limitation 
Treaty concluded at the Washington Conference 
in 1921-22. Not only did Japan scrap blueprints 
while the United States scrapped battleships, but it 
violated the accompanying prohibition against forti- 
fying Pacific islands. The absence of any system of 
safeguards, such as inspection, to ensure that Japan 
carried out its engagements resulted in these islands 
being used for attack against the United States. 
Consequently, in the absence of safeguards, the 
United States was in effect unilaterally disarmed. 


Safeguards First 

The unhappy experience of the United States 
with arms limitation unaccompanied by effective 
safeguards, and its determination to profit by the 
lesson learned at such high cost in blood and 
treasure, had led the United States Government 
to the conviction that the Commission should focus 
its attention from the outset on the safeguards 
indispensable to an effective system of armaments 
regulation. 

At an appropriate time the United States would 
submit its views as to the manner in which the 
Commission could most usefully examine this most 
important issue of safeguards, Mr. Johnson con- 
cluded, as he quoted Secretary of State Marshall’s 
declaration that the problem could not be solved 
on an emotional basis; this time it had to be on a 
practical basis. 

Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil then expressed the 
view that the Commission should devote its initial 
period to drawing up its program of work for ap- 
proval by the Security Council. . 

During discussion of this proposal, Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. said that his Government 
did not associate itself with any deadline for this 
phase of the work, and that of course all proposals 
must be considered whenever they were submitted. 

Alexandre Parodi of France said that he would 
have a statement to make at the next meeting of 
the Commission, which was scheduled for March 28. 
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Balkan Commission Ends 
Inquiry in Greece 


Ox March 23 the Security Council’s Balkan Com- 
mission had completed its work in Greece and was 
preparing to visit Sofia, Bulgaria, on March 25, and 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, on March 30. The Commis- 
sion expected to leave for Geneva about April 3 to 
draft its report to the Security Council. 

Meanwhile several investigation teams estab- 
lished by the Commission were continuing to re- 
ceive evidence regarding border conditions on the 
Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslav frontiers. 

The Commission held 61 meetings in Greece, 25 
closed and 36 open; 31 in Athens and go in Salonika. 
It heard 29 witnesses, 27 of whom were presented 
by the Greek Government in support of the Greek 
case. The other two had been sentenced to death, 
but their execution was suspended at the Commis- 
sion’s request until they could be questioned by the 
Commission. 

In addition, investigation teams heard about 50 
witnesses, and lengthy statements were presented 
to the Commission by the liaison officers for 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia. 

A suggestion by the United Kingdom representa- 
tive that the Commission should leave a team in 
Greece while it drafted its report in Geneva was 
discussed at considerable length, but an immediate 
decision was not reached. 

The Commission unanimously decided that its 
report should be in two parts prepared by two draft- 
ing committees, on each of which all 11 delega- 
tions will be represented. The first part of the 
report is to be factual, and the second part will 
contain the conclusions and any recommendations 
that might be considered necessary. 

In letters to the liaison officers, Mark Foster 
Ethridge, representative of the United States, re- 
quested additional information on particular points 
and stated that he had requested the Commission 
to set aside sufficient time in Sofia and Belgrade to 
receive this information and to enable the repre- 
sentatives to ask questions. The information sought 
concerned chiefly territorial demands and the ques- 
tion of refugees. 





Trusteeship Council Convenes 


“An Occasion of Historic Significance” 


Tin FIRST SESSION of the ‘Trusteeship Council was 
declared open by Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
on Wednesday, March 26, at Lake Success. Nine 
members—Australia, Belgium, China, France, Iraq, 
Mexico, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States—attended the opening meeting, but 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. was absent from 
the Council table. 


Secretary General Addresses Council 


Mr. Lie welcomed the members of the ‘Trustee- 
ship Council upon what he called “an occasion of 
historic significance.” 

Not only was the basic structure of the United 
Nations now complete, but “for the first time in 
the world’s history a permanent international body, 
whose membership is composed solely of official 
representatives of governments, is assembled to deal 


exclusively with the problems of non-self-governing 


peoples.” 

Mr. Lie then traced the development of the 
Trusteeship System from its inception at San Fran- 
cisco. At that Conference, agreement on Trustee- 
ship was reached only after weeks of strenuous de- 
liberations. “Yet Chapters XI, XII, and XIII 
emerged from these deliberations as three of the 
most challenging of the nineteen chapters of the 
Charter.” 

The Secretary-General recalled the enthusiasm at 
the London meeting of the General Assembly which 
greeted the declarations of certain powers to place 
their mandated territories under the International 
Trusteeship System. “I earnestly hope,” stated 
Mr. Lie, “that future Assembly sessions will have 
the opportunity to applaud more such declara- 
tions.” 

At the beginning of the New York meeting of 
the Assembly, “there were many skeptics and cynics 
who freely expressed the view that there would 
never be a Trusteeship Council,” that the trustee- 
ship provisions in the Charter were already a dead 
letter. But the Assembly and its Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee persevered and as a result of their 
endeavors, eight agreements were negotiated and 
approved by an overwhelming majority. “They 
were not satisfactory to all Members in all respects,” 
Mr. Lie stated. “But they represented the maxi- 
mum agreement that could be reached. Differences 
remain, but in time I am sure that they, too, will 
be adjusted.” 
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At this point, the Secretary-General noted that 
certain territories administered under League of 
Nations mandate—Nauru, South West Atrica, Pales- 
tine, and the Pacific Islands formerly mandated to 
Japan—have not yet been placed under the new 
Trusteeship System. “In this regard,” continued the 
Secretary-General, “it will be recalled that during 
the first part of its first session the General Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a resolution calling upon 
the Mandatory Powers to submit trusteeship agree- 
ments for the territories administered by them 
under Mandate.” 

At the second part of its first session, the General 
Assembly had adopted a resolution recommending 
that South West Africa be placed under trusteeship 
and invited the government of South Africa to 
submit a trusteeship agreement. It seemed _prob- 
able that the question of the future status of Pales- 
tine would come before the United Nations at an 
early date, and the Security Council was now de- 
liberating over a trusteeship agreement submitted 
by the United States for the Pacific islands formerly 
mandated to Japan. 


“A Useful Object Lesson” 

“This opening meeting of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil,” the Secretary-General said, “should be a useful 
object lesson to those who would under-estimate the 
potentiality of the United Nations, or the ability 
of its Members to reach agreement on difficult is- 
sues.” It was also a striking demonstration of the 
good faith of nations with regard to the promises 
set forth in Chapters XII and XIII of the Charter, 
since the trusteeship agreements which made this 
meeting possible were voluntarily submitted. He 
congratulated the members of the new Council on 
their determination to reach maximum possible 
agreement, and asserted that with this same spirit 
and determination pervading all the work of the 
United Nations, there could be no doubt of the 
ultimate success of its efforts to ensure peace. 

“A willingness among nations to give and take 
and to make sacrifices,” stated Mr. Lie, “an insistent 
seeking after agreement, a determination to find 
a meeting of minds, a readiness to resort to the 
United Nations even when the most vital national 
interests are at stake —always on behalf of the 
solemn principles and purposes of the United Na- 
tions — this is the bed-rock on which alone the 
United Nations can build solidly and securely for 
the future.” 
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The meeting of the Trusteeship Council signal- 
ized the beginning of a new and weighty responsi- 
bility for the United Nations. It was charged with 
the duty of ensuring the progressive advancement 
of the many millions of non-self-governing peoples 
inhabiting the Trust ‘Territories. 

“The United Nations and the administering au- 
thorities,” stated Mr. Lie, “now solemnly join hands 
in the great venture of reassuring, by deeds, the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territories as to their 
future political, economic, social and educational 
advancement and the ultimate realization of their 
aspirations toward self-government or indepen- 
dence.” 


Not Prolongation of Mandates System 

The Secretary-General emphasized that the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System was not a mere pro- 
longation of the League’s Mandates System but was 
wider in scope, broader in power, and greater in 
potentiality. 

“The success of the ‘Trusteeship System” con- 
cluded Mr. Lie, “will be of real, every-day impor- 
tance to millions of human beings in the Trust 
Territories and will also be of enormous benefit 
to the United Nations as an institution. Full suc- 
cess, incidentally, will automatically put this organ 
out of existence since your ultimate goal is to give 
the Trust Territories full statehood. A really suc- 
cessful Trusteeship System will demonstrate to the 
world at large that the United Nations is capable 
of discharging an intricate and difficult responsi- 
bility. It will provide further proof of the fact that 


this organization is ready to transform its high prin- 
ciples and noble objectives into positive action. To 
the peoples of the Trust Territories themselves it 
will be a constant source of hope and assurance in 
regard to their future. 

“It will be of great significance to hundreds of 
millions of people in other non-self-governing terri- 
tories which today lie outside the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem.” 

The Council’s provisional agenda was adopted, 
and the Secretary-General made his report on Cre- 
dentials. He announced that a letter had been sent 
on January 14 by Acting Secretary-General A. D. K. 
Owen to members of the Trusteeship Council, in- 
viting each of them to submit the name of a repre- 
sentative who should be, in accordance with Article 
86 of the Charter, “a specially qualified person.” 
Replies had been received from all members except 
the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Francis B. Sayre of the United States stated 
that it would be tragic if the Trusteeship Council, 
which had the making of peace as its objective, 
should not be represented by a country so powerful 
and so important as the U.S.S.R. “I hope with all 
my heart that a representative of that great country 
will be here shortly.” 

The credentials submitted on behalf of the nine 
representatives present were approved, and _ the 
Council began its deliberations of the provisional 
rules of procedure. Mr. Sayre was elected President 
and Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand, Vice 
President. 


Agenda of Trusteeship Council 


To Formulate Questionnaires and Consider Petitions 


<< Trusteeship Council, whose establishment 
brought into full operation a new international 
Trusteeship System, convened for the first time 
on Wednesday, March 26, 1947. The agenda of 
the first session comprises 13 items, as follows: 

1. Opening of the Session by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

2. Adoption of the Agenda. 

3. Report by the Secretary-General on Creden- 
tials. 

4- Transmission, by the Secretary-General, of the 
Provisional Rules of Procedure of the Trusteeship 
Council. These Rules were set forth in the Report 
of the Preparatory Commission, Chapter IV, Sec- 
tion 2, and the Secretary-General was requested to 
transmit them to the ‘Trusteeship Council as soon 
as constituted, in accordance with Resolution 2 of 
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the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee, which was 
adopted by the General Assembly on February 9, 
1946. 

5. Adoption of such Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure as are necessary for the election of officers 
and the deliberations of the Council pending adop- 
tion of its Rules of Procedure under Item 7 of the 
Agenda. These are temporary Rules to govern the 
Council’s procedure until the permanent Rules are 
adopted. 

6. Election of the President and Vice-President. 

7. Adoption of the Rules of Procedure of the 
Council in accordance with Article 90 of the Char- 
ter. Article 90 specifies that the Trusteeship Coun- 


cil shall adopt its own Rules of Procedure, includ- 
ing the methods of selecting its President. The 
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Council shall meet as required in accordance with 
its Rules. The Charter provides that the Rules shall 
include provision for the convening of meetings 
on the request of a majority of its members. The 
Provisional Rules of Procedure, as proposed by 
the Preparatory Commission (See Item 4 above), 
will form the basis of discussion. 

8. Formulation of Questionnaires on the po- 
litical, economic, social and educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, of each Trust Territory, 
in accordance with Article 88 of the Charter. Article 
88 requires the Council to formulate such Ques- 
tionnaires, and provides that the administering 
authorities for each Trust Territory shall make 
annual reports to the General Assembly upon the 
basis of these questionnaires. Under this Agenda 
item, the Council will consider working papers 
which may be submitted by various delegations. 
One such paper, already submitted by the United 
Kingdom, is framed in the form of a “skeleton 
annual report on trust territories,” rather than as 
an actual questionnaire. In the preamble to this 
working paper, the United Kingdom proposed that 
it is desirable to consider first what kind of annual 
report is desired and then, on that basis, to draw 
up the necessary questionnaire. The Secretariat is 


also preparing a working paper to facilitate the. 


consideration of this item by the Council. 

g. Consideration of such Petitions concerning 
Trust Territories as may have been presented. Un- 
der Article 87b the Trusteeship Council is em- 
powered “‘to accept petitions and examine them in 
consultation with the Administering Authority.” 
A total of fourteen petitions had been received by 
the Secretary-General as of March 24, 1947, and 
placed upon the Council Agenda. Thirteen of 
these petitions are from German residents, or for- 
mer German and Italian residents, of ‘Tanganyika 
Territory, calling on the United Nations to inter- 
vene to prevent their repatriation to Europe by 
the United Kingdom. The fourteenth petition 
comes from the indigenous inhabitants of Western 


Samoa. It requests the granting of self-government 
to Samoa, and asks that “the unnatural division of 
the islands of the Samoan group” be ended. 


10. Consideration of any Reports which may be 
transmitted by Administering Authorities, includ- 
ing the reports covering the years 1941 to 1946 in- 
clusive, on the Mandated Territory of Western 
Samoa transmitted by the Government of New 
Zealand. One of these reports covers the four year 
period preceding March 31, 1945, and the other 
covers the following year to March 31, 1946. The 
communication received from the New Zealand 
Government, dated January g, 1947, states that 
the information contained in the reports covers 
the latest available data on the territory, but is not 
set out in the form indicated in Article 88 of the 
Charter. The information has been compiled in its 
present form pending the circulation of a question- 
naire by the Trusteeship Council giving more pre- 
cise indications as to the form in which such in- 
formation is to be submitted in the future. 


11. Consideration of the Relations between the 
Trusteeship Council on the one hand, and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Specialized 
Agencies on the other, as envisaged in Article 91 
of the Charter. According to this Article, the Trus- 
teeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and of the specialized agencies regarding mat- 
ters with which they are respectively concerned. 

12. Consideration, within the competence of the 
Trusteeship Council, of any items proposed by any 
Member of the United Nations. No items have been 
proposed as of March 24, 1947. 

13. Schedule of Future Sessions of the Council 
and Programs of Future Work, including Arrange- 
ments for Visits to Trust Territories. Under Article 

7c of the Charter, the Trusteeship Council is 
empowered to provide for periodic visits to the 
trust territories at times agreed upon with the re- | 
spective administering authority. 
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Decisions of Economic and Social Council 


Agreement on Many Issues Achieved in Fourth Session 


As the Economic and Social Council entered on 
the last week of its fourth session, the number of 
meetings, plenary and committee, increased sub- 
stantially in an effort to adjourn the session with- 
out undue delay. Eight plenary meetings were 
held during the week ending March 24, as well as 
20 committee and sub-committee meetings. 


While the work of detailed review of reports 
proceeded in committees, and resolutions were 
being drafted, the Council in plenary meetings 
continued discussion of several items. They were 
of a wide variety, and included the last of the major 
reports: those of the Statistical and Population 
Commissions, of the Commision on the Status of 
Women, of the Far Eastern Working Group of 
the Temporary Sub-Commission on the Economic 
Reconstruction of Devastated Areas, and of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. 


In addition, general discussion brought about 
agreement in principle on many questions, includ- 
ing: the provision of expert advice to Member 
states; a proposal for a conference on housing and 
town planning, and another on resources conserva- 
tion; a proposal for the translation of the world’s 
classics; the question of the assumption of certain 
of UNRRA’s responsibilities under agreements 
with its member states, and requests from Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland and Hungary for admission 
to UNESCO. 


Resources Conservation and Utilization 


At the third session of the Council, the United 
States delegation submitted a proposal for a scien- 
tific conference on resources conservation and 
utilization. The question was deferred to this ses- 
sion. On March 24, the Council agreed that the 
conference should be held not earlier than 1948, 
because of the heavy schedule of conferences this 
year. Questions of detail (including composition 
and agenda) were referred to the Council’s Eco- 
nomic Committee of the Whole. 

As outlined in the amended United States pro- 
posal (by which consideration of the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy were withdrawn, since the 
subject comes within the purview of the Atomic 
Energy Commission) the agenda of the confer- 
ence would include consideration of problems of re- 
newable and non-renewable resources, as well as 
problems of resource conservation and utilization. 
In accordance with the Council’s instructions at 
its third session, the Secretary-General distributed 
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the United States proposal to all Member govern- 
ments for comment. By February 5, 1947, 17 had 
replied, together with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. The Governments 
of India, China, Norway and Australia, in addition 
to acknowledging the Secretary-General’s letter, 
indicated their support of the proposal. The Cana- 
dian Government expressed itself as being “unable 
to give its full support to the suggestion. . . . How- 
ever, provided the conference was held with the 
definite intention that no explicit program of gov- 
ernment action be sought, it might be a useful 
means of stimulating conservation efforts in many 
fields and in many different countries.” The United 
Kingdom suggested that the conference be deferred 
until next year. 

When the question came before the Council this 
week, Leroy D. Stinebower of the United States 
explained that his Government had no idea of 
creating a temporary or permanent organization, 
or of encroaching upon the field of the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies. ‘The purpose of 
the conference, he said, was “solely to provide a 
place for the exchange of professional information 
and views on the problems of conservation and the 
use of natural resources.” He also suggested that 
it be left to the Secretary-General to decide whether 
or not a preparatory commission would be required, 
and agreed that the conference should be deferred 
until next year. 

Welcoming the United States proposal, Dr. Jan 
Papanek of Czechoslovakia said that his country 
was concerned with industrial processing and fin- 
ishing of foreign raw materials, and was interested 
in having the United States proposal extended to 
include primary production. He suggested that 
financial speculative practices in some countries 
rich in raw materials were retarding the economic 
reconstruction of the world and also that the co- 
operation of the United Nations was needed to 
bring into harmony the production of natural 
products with competitive substitutes. The pro- 
posed conference seemed to him the natural forum 
for discussion of these problems. 

Especially significant to the economic develop- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Papanek said, were: 

“1. Rational utilization of all water power and 
full utilization of all water resources of the coun- 
try, by damming up periodical surplus waters in 
reservoirs for use in dry periods for hydro-electrical 
power, for irrigation, for industrial purposes, and 
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for the improvement of the quality of water in 
rivers. 

“9. Better utilization of coal resources through 
more rational utilization and economy in steam 
power plants and heating plants of all kinds. 

“3. More economical production or utilization 
of natural building materials, and waste and resi- 
due from the production of iron, steel and coal. 
Improvement in surface, bridge and road construc- 
tion. 

R. G. Riddle of Canada endorsed the proposal 
in principle, but observed that it would call for 
large numbers of experts in various technical fields, 
and he questioned whether such a plan was prac- 
tical. He suggested that the Committee should post- 
pone its decision on the proposal. 

S. K. Kirpalani of India also backed the pro- 
posal in principle, but questioned the desirability 
of convening a single conference with the wide 
agenda proposed by the United States. He noted 
that considerable preparatory work will be neces- 
sary, and suggested that, following the formula- 
tion by the Secretariat of a general working paper, 
governments could undertake their own prepara- 
tory work. He thought that the participating gov- 
ernments might wish to hold regional meetings 


at this point. Following these, he thought each - 


country might be able to indicate with some pre- 
cision the kind of delegation it would send to the 
conference. These delegations might prepare a 
series of general or special papers on selected sub- 
jects for circulation in advance. At that point, 
Mr. Kirpalani suggested, the Council could decide 
on whether a general conference covering the whole 
subject, as proposed by the United States, would 
be uselul, or whether a series of conferences on 
special subjects would be of greater value. 
Christopher Mayhew of the United Kingdom 
endorsed the United States proposal, but he sug- 
gested that in preparing the provisional agenda 
of the conference the Secretariat should take into 
account the work of UNESCO, whose first General 
Conference last autumn considered problems of the 
development of resources in under-developed _re- 
gions and also laid plans for the establishment of 
“science co-operation” field offices, and interna- 
tional scientific laboratories. UNESCO has not yet 
replied to the Secretary-General’s letter about the 
United States proposal, Mr. Mayhew noted. 
Professor Alexandre P. Morozov of the U.S.S.R. 
agreed that the conference should be deferred until 
1948, not only because of the number of confer- 
ences scheduled for this year but also because of the 
amount of preparation that will be required. The 
U.S.S.R. representative suggested that research 


would be required to establish the existing re- 
sources of non-self-governing areas and of trustee- 
ship territories. He stressed the fact that one of the 
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aims of the United Nations, as set forth in the 
Charter, is the advancement of such territories 
toward political and economic self-government or 


independence. 


Housing and Town Planning 

Last week the Economic and Social Council con- 
sidered the General Assembly’s resolution on hous- 
ing and town planning. By this resolution, the 
Assembly requested the Council to “consider the 
desirability of holding an international conference 
of experts to advise on the need for establishing 
an international mechanism” in the housing field; 
to collate technical information; to lay down “guid- 
ing principles for new technical research on ma- 
terials, methods of use and prefabrication; and to 
define standards capable of general application.” 

Since this resolution was adopted, the Social, 
Economic and Employment, Status of Women and 
Population Commissions have all made recom- 
mendations on the subject. When housing came 
before the Economic and Social Council last week, 
both the French and United States delegations had 
tabled draft resolutions on action required, and 
the Secretary-General had submitted his budgetary 
estimates on the proposals for establishing a Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Service in the Secretariat, 
and for a conference on housing. Following a brief 
general debate, the question was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. 

‘The French proposal would direct the Secretary- 
Gencral to make arrangements for an international 
conference to meet as soon as preparations are 
sufficiently advanced to guarantee its success, and 
would invite the conference to study methods ol 
applying such decisions as it might take. It would 
also direct the Secretary-General, after consultation 
with the President of the Council, to fix the date 
and place of the conference. 

The United States proposal would instruct the 
Social Commission, in collaboration with the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission and appro- 
priate inter-governmental organizations, to con- 
tinue its study of housing problems; would instruct 
the Secretary-General to arrange for a ‘study of 
housing problems as the basis for further consider- 
ation by the Social Commission; and ask the Sec- 
retary-General to submit to the Social Commission 
a proposal and plans for an international confer- 
ence on housing, including a statement of objec-” 
tives, scope and composition. On the basis of this 
proposal, the Social Commission would recommend 
to the Council what further action should be taken. 

It was agreed in the general discussion that the 
differences between the two drafts were minor. 
The French representative, Jean Royer, noted that 
his delegation was more “optimistic” than that of 
the United States about the speed with which the 
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conference could be called, while both drafts rec- 
ognized the importance of detailed preparatory 
work. Leroy D. Stinebower of the United States, 
and Christopher Mayhew of the United Kingdom, 
both doubted the need for a permanent interna- 
tional housing agency. Mr. Mayhew thought it 
would not be possible to accomplish the ground- 
work in time to hold the conference this year, as 
had been proposed by the Social Commission. 

David Wilson, vice-chairman of the Social Com- 
mission, pointed out that the Social Commission 
had proposed that if it should prove impossible to 
hold an international conference this year the Sec- 
retariat should plan a smaller conference of rep- 
resentatives of war-devastated countries and of 
countries in urgent need of better housing condi- 
tions, together with countries which could help 
solve the problems. 

Dr. Eelco van Kleffens of the Netherlands sug- 
gested that because of the basic differences between 
the housing problems of groups of countries (such 
as those due to climate), a regional conference 
would be more useful than a worldwide confer- 
ence. Should the Council decide on a worldwide 
conference, he hoped that it would consider the 
organization of its work along regional lines. 
Resolution on Expert Advice 

The Council approved in principle a resolution 
on the provision of expert advice to Member states, 
which had been submitted jointly by the delega- 
tions of Chile, Cuba, India, Lebanon, Peru and 
Venezuela. This resolution, which was referred to 
the Economic Committee of the Whole, recognizes 
the responsibilities of the Economic and Social 
Council in promoting economic, social and cul- 
tural progress and development. It takes note of 
the General Assembly’s resolution which referred 
to the Economic and Social Council for study 
the question of providing expert advice,.to Mem- 
ber nations desiring it. 

To carry out its responsibilities, the Council pro- 
poses to instruct the Secretary-General “‘to establish 
a section within the Secretariat on Expert Assistance 
to Member governments whose functions shall be: 

“1. To collect information on expert personnel, 
research facilities and other resources that the 
United Nations and specialized agencies can make 
available to Member governments on request, and 
especially to the less developed countries for assist- 
ing them in their development. 

“2. To work out plans and programs for the 
most efficient utilization of such personnel, facili- 
ties, and resources. 

“3. To help Member governments which seek 
expert assistance to secure, on terms mutually 
agreed upon, the above services, particularly of 
teams of experts, which would study particular 
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problems and recommend appropriate practical 
solutions for the consideration of the national gov- 
ernments concerned and of such other Member 
governments of the United Nations as may be in a 
favorable position to render special aid in imple- 
menting such solutions.” 

In a note to the Council on the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution referring to the Council the ques- 
tion of providing expert advice, the Secretary- 
General pointed out that the provision of technical 
assistance was one of the functions of the League 
of Nations. The League sent Secretariat missions 
or delegations of Committees to various coun- 
tries and arranged for the appointment of experts 
in particular fields. ILO has from time to time sent 
missions to assist in the field of social legislation 
and administration. The ILO constitution, like 
those of other specialized agencies, has specific pro- 
visions for giving this service. 

The Secretary-General noted that the Secretariat 
of the United Nations itself has on its staff a num- 
ber of experts whose services are now being used 
from time to time by governments on an informal 
basis. He stated that he was prepared to consider 
formal requests which would involve extended serv- 
ices and substantial expenditures, on the basis of 
mutually agreed financial arrangements with the 
governments concerned, and asked the Council for 
guidance in this matter. 

Introducing the joint draft resolution of Chile, 
Cuba, India, Lebanon, Peru and Venezuela, Carlos 
Eduardo Stolk of Venezuela stated that the best 
way to facilitate the development of under-devel- 
oped countries, and to promote a high level of em- 
ployment, was to provide expert advice. Mr. Stolk 
pointed out that the implementation of the joint 
resolution would not prove costly, and that it would 
greatly enhance the prestige of the United Nations. 

S. K. Kirpalani of India also pointed out that the 
resolution envisaged the setting up of a small unit 
in the Secretariat, which would not entail large ex- 
penditures and yet would greatly spur economic 
development. He said that the drafters of the reso- 
lution contemplated this action by the Council as 
an initial step, in which the Secretariat would pre- 
pare a list of experts available in various fields, 
together with a list of research and technical facili- 
ties which might be made available by specialized 
agencies or private organizations. 

The draft resolution was also endorsed by Dr. Al- 
berto Arca Parré of Peru and by Dr. Charles Malik 
of Lebanon, who warned that “unless the offered 
assistance is of the best available and as excellent 
as any Member nation can provide, and unless it 
is absolutely disinterested, there will arise a com- 
petition between what the United Nations would 
offer, and what several . .. Member nations would 
offer, and the Member governments would then 
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not have to resort to the help of the United 
Nations.” 

The General Assembly in a unanimously adopted 
resolution recognized “that the translation of the 
world’s classics into the languages of the Members 
of the United Nations will promote understanding 
and peace among nations by the promotion of a 
community of culture in which the peoples of all 
nations may participate,” and referred the question 
to the Economic and Social Council for reference 
to the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization for suitable action. On 
March 24 the Council held a general discussion on 
this resolution and approved in principle a draft 
resolution submitted by Dr. Charles Malik of 
Lebanon (who had originally proposed the project 
in the Assembly). The draft resolution was then 
referred to the Council’s Social Committee of the 
Whole. 

Dr. Malik’s proposal is to refer the question to 
UNESCO, which should report to the Council by 
June 1, 1948, on the results of an initial inquiry. 
The report should include recommendations for 
further action and data on “objective methods of 
selection of great books, the needs of various cul- 


tural regions, and a budget for facilities or aid to 


Member nations in translation, publication and 
distribution.” The proposal recommends close co- 
operation with the United Nations Secretariat and 
use of the official channels of the United Nations, 
in order to secure “the greatest possible co-opera- 
tion of Member nations and the fullest comparative 
data from all cultural regions.” 


Selecting Classics of all Nations 


Member nations, according to the proposal, 
would be asked to submit: a list of the books they 
would select as “world classics”; a list of the books 
they consider to be their own national classics, and 
a list of the classics, if any, which they desire the 
United Nations to assist in putting into their own 
language. UNESCO would also be asked to “pre- 
pare a tentative list of classics of all nations and 
cultures with particular emphasis on those which 
would promote international good will.” 


“Our contention throughout,” Dr. Malik in pre- 
senting his resolution said, “is that economic de- 
velopment is one-sided and insufficient. It will 
sooner or later, by an inexorable law, degenerate 
into exploitation unless the regions thus developed 
are put on their feet intellectually and spiritually. 
... We believe . . . that the goods of the mind, no 
less than the goods of the body, ought to be more 
justly distributed and shared among the nations. 


. . . This Council must concern itself with this * 


problem with at least the same vigor it has shown 
with regard to economic and social matters.” 
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Several representatives, while supporting the pro- 
posal in principle, suggested that there were more 
urgent tasks which ought to be given priority. 
Dr. Arca Parré of Peru suggested that the first 
priority should be to raise the literacy standard of 
the world. Mr. Stinebower, the United States repre- 
sentative, shared this view and stated that in com. 
mittee he would propose “major drafting surgery” 
to bring the proposal in line with the priorities as 
he saw them. The French representative, Pierre 
Mendes-France, also mentioned the question of 
priority but said he would vote for the resolution. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Council limited its general discussion on the 
report of its standing Committee on Arrangements 
for Consultation with Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions to general policy questions, and decided to 
consider the individual recommendations of its 
“NGO Committee” at a meeting of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Three questions of principle were decided in the 
Council’s discussion. The first of these concerned 
implementation of the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion on international organizations and the Franco 
Government in Spain in so far as non-governmental 
organizations are concerned. 

The General Assembly’s resolution recommends 
that “the Franco Government of Spain be debarred 
from membership in international agencies . . . 
brought into relationship with the United Nations,” 
and at the same time states that the General Assem- 
bly “desired to secure the participation of all peace- 
loving peoples, including the people of Spain, in 
the community of nations.” 

The question before the Council was how this 
resolution should be implemented with respect to 
non-governmental organizations which apply for 
consultative status with the Economic and Social 
Council. Since the organizations are non-govern- 
mental, it was not a matter of participation by 
the Franco Government, but rather one of Spanish 
branches which, under a totalitarian regime, might 
be considered to be under the influence of the 
Government. 

The Council adopted an amended version of a 
resolution drafted by the NGO Committee, by 
which: 

1. International non-governmental organizations 
should be excluded from consultative status if they 
were legally constituted by the Franco Government; 

2. They should be eligible for consultative rela- 
tionship: if they have only individual members in 
Spain who are not organized into a legally con- 
stituted branch; if the branches in Spain, though 
legally constituted, have a purely humanitarian 
character and their policies are not determined and 
controlled by the Franco Government; or if the 
branches are not active at the present time. 
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A U.S.S.R. proposal aimed at excluding all inter- 
national inter-governmental organizations which in- 
clude organizations or branches located in Spain. A 
French proposal stipulated that organizations may 
be admitted if their branches in Spain had a purely 
humanitarian character and were independent of 
the Franco Government. Both these proposals were 
rejected by the Council. 

In the discussion it was pointed out by several 
speakers that the effect of restricting qualifications 
too much would be to exclude important organiza- 
tions, like the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. With reference to the International Chamber 
of Commerce, which already has been admitted to 
consultative status and which has a branch in Spain, 
the President informed the Council that he under- 
stood that the ICC was about to sever relations 
with that branch. 

A second point of principle was settled by rejec- 
tion of a U.S.S.R. proposal which sought to limit 
consultative status in the case of international or- 
ganizations to those with membership in at least 
ten countries. 

The third point of principle involved the compe- 
tence of the Council itself. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive, while joining all other speakers in the general 
discussion in recognizing the importance of bring- 
ing organizations into consultative status, proposed 
that final decision be postponed until the next ses- 
sion, pending circulation of the lists of applicant 
organizations and the NGO Committee’s report to 
all 55 Member governments for comment. 

This proposal had the support of Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon, Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile, 
Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia, and, in the 
final voting, also of the representative for the Byelo- 
russian §.$.R. It was defeated by a majority vote. 

The view that the Economic and Social Council 
itself should take immediate action, as an organ of 
the United Nations and without further ‘reference 
to Member governments, was defended by Walter 
Kotschnig of the United States and several other 
representatives. 


Proposal for a World Calendar 

The Council had before it a proposal by the 
Peruvian delegation for a new calendar, to be 
adopted on January 1, 1950, which would have 
twelve months and equal quarters, and would have 
a perpetually stable pattern of quarter-years, 
months, weeks, days and fixed holidays. The pro- 
posal was deferred for consideration until the 
Council’s next session, and, in the meantime, the 
Secretariat was instructed to prepare all available 
material on the question and to inform member 
governments of the proposal. 

Another item on which the Council took a de- 
cision was a request from UNESCO that it be 
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authorized to admit to its membership three states 
not Members of the United Nations: Switzerland, 
Italy and Austria. The Council approved this re- 
quest by a majority vote. The U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive voted against the Austrian application and 
abstained from voting on the Italian and Swiss 
applications. 

By another majority decision, the Council de- 
ferred consideration of Hungary’s application for 
admission to UNESCO to the next Council session, 
on the ground that Hungary’s application had been 
made on March 3, after this session’s agenda had 
been closed. 

These four applications were before the Council 
in acordance with the agreement between the 
United Nations and UNESCO whereby applica- 
tions for membership of states not Members of the 
United Nations must first be submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council, which must act 
within six months of the time they are received. 

Another decision taken by the Council concerned 
an item submitted by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions on “Guarantees for the Exercise and 
Development of Trade Union Rights,” and rele- 
vant memoranda submitted by the WFTU and the 
American Federation of Labor. The Council de- 
cided to refer the documents to the International 
Labour Organisation with the request that they 
be placed on the agenda of ILO’s next Conference, 
and that a report be sent to the next session of the 
Council. The Council also agreed to refer the docu- 
ments to its Commission on Human Rights, “in 
order that it may consider those aspects of the sub- 
ject which might appropriately form a part of the. 
Bill or Declaration on Human Rights.” 


Decisions on UNRRA 


Another decision of the Council concerned the 
assumption of certain responsibilities incumbent 
on UNRRA, under agreements between that 
agency and the countries receiving UNRRA aid, 
regarding the use of local currency proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of UNRRA supplies. 

In accordance with this decision, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations is to make arrange- 
ments for receiving reports from the governments 
receiving UNRRA assistance on the amounts of 
local currency available from the sale of UNRRA 
supplies, and on the expenditures made on certain 
relief and rehabilitation projects detailed in the 
UNRRA agreements. These reports will then be 
made available to the Economic and Social Council. 

By this decision, the Council endorsed the view 
put forward by several representatives that the use 
of international funds, belonging to an interna- 
tional agency going out of existence, and pledged 
to certain purposes, should in some way continue 
to be reported to an international body. 








(i scOPE of the Commission on the Status of 
Women was the subject last week of a general dis- 
cussion by the Economic and Social Council, when 
it considered the Commission’s report and recom- 
mendations. 

The greater part of the discussion revolved 
around a draft resolution introduced by the United 
Kingdom representative, which would, his delega- 
tion thought, bring the Commission’s work in line 
with its terms of reference. The resolution, con- 
tained in a memorandum distributed to the Coun- 
cil members prior to the discussion on the Com- 
mission’s report, was based on the United King- 
dom delegation’s conviction that many of the re- 
sponsibilities which the Commission proposes to 
assume have already been rightly assigned to other 
Commissions of the Council. The arguments put 
forward by the United Kingdom met with con- 
siderable opposition from other Council members 
and from the Commission’s rapporteur, Mrs. Evdo- 


kia Uralova of the Byelorussian S.S.R., who felt. 


that the United Kingdom proposals would limit 
the activity of the Commission to purely educational 


functions. 


Need for Coordination Noted 

While the United Kingdom representative, H. M. 
Phillips, agreed with many of the Commission’s 
recommendations, he felt that in particular with 
regard to the Commission on the Status of Women 
there was danger of duplication of effort with other 
Commissions and with the specialized agencies, be- 
cause “‘the activities of all the organs of the United 
Nations and of all the specialized agencies affect 
in greater or less degree the condition of women, 
inasmuch as they are members of human society.” 

The United Kingdom delegation had stated in its 
memorandum that “the particular task of the Com- 
mission is to assist the Economic and Social Council 
to ensure that women are not being deprived by 
reason of their sex alone of the rights and benefits 
enjoyed in their countries by men, and to ensure 
that proper attention is paid to those needs and 
problems which are peculiar to women by reason 
of their sex. Measures for the political, social and 
economic advancement of the peoples as a whole 
Commissions.” 

The United Kingdom delegation also “considers 
that the Commission should not normally itself 
assume responsibility for executive action, which 
should be undertaken by Governments or the ap- 
propriate international bodies. Its efforts should 


be directed: 
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(a) to examining discrimination against women 
on the grounds of sex alone, and making to the 
Council proposals for action by Governments or 
the appropriate international bodies to prevent it; 

‘“(b) to recommending to the Council action to 
ensure that problems peculiar to women are given 
proper attention by Governments and the appro- 
priate international bodies.” 

The United Kingdom representative thought that 
the program of work outlined by the Commission 
in its report confined itself to being merely a state- 
ment of principles and aims. The program of work 
suggested by Mr. Phillips would call on the Commis- 
sion at its next session to examine “existing legal 
and customary disabilities of women as regards po- 
litical rights and educational opportunities, with a 
view to framing proposals for action.” The United 
Kingdom resolution and the arguments put forward 
in support of it by Mr. Phillips were both supported 
by Leroy D. Stinebower of the of the United States, 
who said that the study it recommended would 
provide the basis for the Commission’s future work. 
Mr. Stinebower noted that the task of overcoming 
legal and customary inequities would be a long and 
arduous one, involving careful and prolonged study. 

Dr. Alberto Arca Parré of Peru objected to the 
United Kingdom resolution, which he believed was 
too restrictive. What use is there, he asked, in giving 
the Commission no other task but legal research 
that could easily be done just as well by any in- 
dividual? He criticized the report as a whole on the 
ground that its recommendations were too con- 
servative, and failed to bring out new aspects on the 
rights of women. 

Four specific points in the Commission’s report 
were noted in the United Kingdom memorandum 
and by Mr. Phillips at the plenary meeting of the 
Council. These were: the sources of discrimination 
against women; the question of adult suffrage; eco- 
nomic rights; and prostitution. 


Discrimination Against Women 


Mr. Phillips said that in many parts of the world 
discrimination against women was deeply rooted, 
and only education and publicity could bring about 
a change. He believed that the poor status of women 
in many undeveloped regions of the world was 
founded not primarily on existing legal systems, but 
on long standing beliefs and customs. This state: 
ment was opposed by Professor Alexandre P. Moro- 
zov of the U.S.S.R., who thought that it was con 
trary to the intentions of the General Assembly, as 
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expressed in its unanimously adopted resolution 
recommending that Member states adopt measures 
to grant women the same political rights as men. 
To him. the United Kingdom interpretation sug- 
gested that the political rights of women were of 
secondary nature. 

The second point Mr. Phillips mentioned con- 
cerned a recommendation by the Commission for 
action to secure complete adult suffrage. He noted 
that the Commission had no basis in its terms of 
reference for making recommendations of such 
kind: .its competence extended only to recommen- 
dations in respect to equal franchise for the sexes. 
Action further than the General Assembly resolu- 
tion on equal political rights should be held in 
abevance. he proposed, pending examination of re- 
plies to the questionnaire on the legal status of 
women, which is now in the hands of governments. 


Economic Rights 


With the third point, economic rights, the United 
kingdom representative felt the Commission on the 
Status of Women should not be concerned. Mr. 
Phillips considered that this aspect of the problem 
of the status of women fell more properly within 
the competence of other Commissions and of the 
specialized agencies, especially the International La- 
bour Organisation. The United Kingdom memo- 
randum stated that “there will be general agreement 
that the work being done . . . on the protection of 
women in industry should not be duplicated.” The 
Commission had recommended that the Secretary- 
General distribute to governments a questionnaire 
on the economic rights of women. This, the United 
Kingdom delegation felt, should be held up pending 
a thorough study of the material assembled in the 
past by the League of Nations and by ILO. 


Dr. Arca Parré opposed this suggestion. On the 
contrary, he emphasized, the Commission on the 
Status of Women should look into the economic 
conditions responsible for discrimination against 
women in certain countries, because only a change 
in these economic conditions could bring about a 
change in the rights of women. As long as women 
accepted work for lower salaries than men, no 
resolutions passed by the United Nations would be 
of any avail, he said. 


Professor Morozov also opposed the United King- 
dom view, because he felt that the Commission’s 
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concern for the economic aspects of the status ol 
women was quite correct. The fact that certain of 
the Commission’s economic aims “are being dealt 
with by specialized agencies of the United Nations 
does not mean, and should not mean, that the eco- 
nomic rights of women should not constitute one 
of the most important tasks of the Commission,” 
Professor Morozov said. ' 


Prostitution 

On the question of prostitution, Mr. Phillips 
thought that this problem should be dealt with by 
the Social Commission rather than by the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, because “the problem 
of prostitution is a social question affecting society 
as a whole and not only women.” He noted that the 
Social Commission had already given consideration 
to a new Convention on Traffic in Women and 
Children. 

Both S. K. Kirpalani of India and Professor 
Morozov of the U.S.S.R. took issue with the United 
Kingdom representative on this question, on the 
ground that while prostitution did represent a wide 
social problem it was of primary concern to the 
Commission on the Status of Women, which should 
work in close accord with the Social Commission. 

Aside from debate over the United Kingdom 
resolution, the discussion on the Commission’s re- 
port was taken up with general observations on the 
status of women. 

Ali Rana Tarhan of Turkey noted that the wom- 
en of his country concurred with the Government 
in endorsing the Commission’s proposals. He noted 
that women in Turkey already enjoy all of the 
main rights and privileges mentioned in the report, 
and cited their equal access to educational insti- 
tutions and the equal political and civil rights. The 
Byelorussian representative, L. Kaminsky, also en- 
dorsed the report, as did Hernan Santa Cruz of 
Chile and Walter Nash of New Zealand. 

S. K. Kirpalani, who also approved the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, noted that women were 
represented on other Commissions of the Council, 
and suggested that, in order to give its membership 
proper balance, men should be included in the 
membership of the Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

Following the general discussion the report was 
referred for detailed study to the Council's Social 
Committee of the whole. 





International Children’s Emergency Fund 


Economic and Social Council Ends Debate 


Tue ECONOMIC AND SociAL CouNcIL last week con- 
cluded its discussion of the reports of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund (ICEF). The re- 
ports were sent to the Council’s Social Committee of 
the Whole for detailed study. The first of these re- 
ports, that of the Fund's Executive Board, states that 
it does not propose to begin operations until it has 
adequate assurance of financial support. The second, 
a report from the Secretary-General called for by the 
General Assembly, is concerned with the possible 
method of securing the needed funds for relief by 
soliciting one day’s pay from the workers of the 
world through the medium of a campaign in co-op- 
eration with category “A” non-governmental organi- 
zations. The Secretary-General’s report recom- 
mends that funds so obtained be used by ICEF. 

Opening the debate, Ivar Lunde of Norway ex- 
plained that the reason why the Norwegian dele- 
gation had originally proposed the one-day’s-pay 
scheme in the General Assembly was that it had fore- 
seen that countries which had been devastated by 
the war would have difficulty in giving substantial 
contributions for relief from government resources. 
Hence, it was felt that appeals would have to be 
made to other sources. 

The one-day’s-pay scheme, Mr. Lunde said, would 
not only provide funds but would help to promote 
a spirit of co-operation among the peoples of the 
United Nations, and would demonstrate what could 
be achieved by such co-operation. The scheme was 
endorsed by the French representative, Pierre 
Mendes-France. Bulent Yazici of Turkey considered 
the plan “an excellent example of international 
co-operation in the field of relief,” but noted that 
once decisions had been taken on the plan “the 
understanding is that the collection does not. . 
obligate the governments financially in any way 
whatsoever.” 


Walter Nash of New Zealand also backed the one- ~ 


day’s-pay proposal, preferring to call it one day’s 
“income” in order “not to confine it to what are 
called the working sections.” 


Scheme Opposed 

The one-day’s-pay scheme evoked considerable 
criticism in the Council. Dr. George F. Davidson of 
Canada, noting that appeals for voluntary contribu- 
tions for the Fund must be co-ordinated with exist- 
ing extensive programs of appeals for relief gen- 
erally, stressed the need for “flexibility.” While the 
plan, the strength of which was in its psychological 
appeal, would undoubtedly be suitable for many 
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countries, he thought it might not be the best means 
of raising the most money in countries such as his 
own, which have developed highly effective ma- 
chinery for obtaining voluntary contributions. 

Leroy D. Stinebower of the United States also 
thought that the fund-raising plans should be suf- 
ficiently flexible to fit varying national patterns. He 
noted that, in the United States, campaigns having 
as their avowed goal contributions of one day’s pay 
had met with little success; therefore, while he sup- 
ported the principle of voluntary contributions, he 
felt that the plan should not be limited to the one- 
day’s-pay formula. 

Professor Alexandre P. Morozov of the U.S.S.R. 
criticized the one-day’s-pay plan because he thought 
its approach “too mechanical” in that it did not 
take into account the position of countries which 
had suffered from war. 

He also opposed the plan because he felt that the 
initiative for such a collection should come from 


. the bottom instead of from the top—that is, from the 


workers and the unions rather than from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Noting that the Fund 
had been created to provide aid for children and 
adolescents in countries which had suffered because 
of aggression, Professor Morozov urged that the 
Fund should primarily benefit those countries. A , 
program should be worked out under which the 
resources of the Fund, in cash or in kind, would be 
obtained from countries which had not been devas- 
tated and used in those which had. Any resources 
raised in the countries of need should be used 
within those countries, thus rendering the work 
much easier and preventing unnecessary expense. 

Fausto Soto of Chile objected to bracketing the 
Fund with the one-day’s-pay plan which, he pointed 
out, had originally been conceived in the General 
Assembly as a means for raising funds to continue 
the relief work of UNRRA. 


Government Contributions 


Calling their attention to the General Assembly’s 
resolution creating the Fund, the Secretary-General 
wrote to governments explaining the need antici- 
pated by the Assembly for generous contributions to 
the Fund. The Canadian representative on the 
Council noted the Fund’s difficulty in making pre- 
cise plans for its operation until it knew the 
amount of money which would be available. His 
Government’s difficulty was exactly the opposite; 
before it could decide on its contribution, it must 
know something of the Fund’s financial needs, and 
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also must have information on the plans of other 
governments. 

The Canadian representative also thought that 
the relationship between the Fund and the relief 
requirements as assessed by the Special Technical 
Committee on PosttUNRRA Relief Needs should 
be clarified, so that governments would be able to 
plan intelligently on both projects. 

Several European speakers in the debate men- 
tioned the foreign exchange difficulties of their 
countries. Mr. Lunde said that his Government 
hoped to provide the Fund with a contribution in 
kind—cod liver oil. Dr. Eelco van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands also hoped that his country would be 
in a position to provide contributions in kind. The 
United Kingdom representative, Christopher May- 
hew, also spoke of foreign exchange difficulties, and 
suggested that “it might be necessary to arrange for 
the appeal to take the form of a voluntary effort to 
give up some part of the rations.” He said that he 
could not commit his Government to making a cash 
contribution to the Fund. 

S. K. Kirpalani of India said that his Government 
was in full sympathy with the purposes of the Fund, 
but considered it could make its best contribution 
by not making application for assistance. Any con- 
tribution it could make would be infinitesimal com- 
pared with the liability the Fund would incur for 
India’s vast numbers of children who suffered di- 
rectly or indirectly from the war. 


National Committees Proposed 


Dr. Davidson proposed that national quotas, 
based on the one-day’s-pay formula, might be fixed, 
and national committees given the task of raising 


_, the money in the most effective way for the country 


concerned. 
The United States representative suggested a sim- 


ilar plan calling for the establishment of an inter- 
national committee, including representatives of 
organizations which could be most helpful in fund 
raising. This group could, with the approval of 
governments, establish national groups. 

The United Kingdom representative backed the 
idea of consultation with voluntary organizations at 
a national level, but opposed the United States pro- 
posal for an international committee on the ground 
that it would complicate the existing administrative 
structure and possibly hamper the work of the 
Fund’s Executive Board. 


UNRRA’s Contribution Discussed 


Noting that the original proposal for the Fund 
had been made by the UNNRA Council last August, 
the United Kingdom representative expressed dis- 
appointment that UNRRA’s residual assets could 
not be counted on by the Fund’s Executive Board, 
in the opening stages of the Fund’s operations. 

Dr. Davidson recalled that resources, which would 
probably be substantial, were to bte turned over to 
the Fund by UNRRA. The Executive Board should 
make an urgent appeal to UNRRA for an advance 
in order that the Fund can start its operations. 

The United States representative opposed an 
appeal to UNRRA, because, he said, it was immpos- 
sible to estimate the amount which UNRRA might 
eventually be able to make available to the Fund. 
He also felt that it was undesirable to divert 
UNRRA funds from the purposes for which they 
were originally intended, and for which they were 
currently being used. 

Before turning the questions on the Fund over 
to the Social Committee of the Whole, the Council 
agreed in principle to adopt a recommendation of 
the Fund’s Executive Board that Switzerland be 
admitted to its membership. 


Information on Netherlands Indies 


The Netherlands Government submitted its first 
information under Article 73 (e) of the Charter, 
with respect to the Netherlands Indies. This infor- 
mation concerns the reconstruction of the educa- 
tional system in the Netherlands Indies, covering 
the period from October 1945 to May 1946, in 
addition to directives for the reorganization of 
education in these islands. A survey of the latest 
developments in the social field is also included. 
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It is understood that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment will submit information on the latest eco- 
nomic developments as soon as possible. 

Information under Article 73 (e) of the Charter 
has so far been submitted by the Governments of 
Australia, France, New Zealand, the United King- 
dom and the United States of America covering 
48 non-self-governing territories. 








Arrer VOTING unanimously in favor of establish- 
ing an Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East at its meeting of March 18, 1947, the Economic 
and Social Council set up an ad hoc 10-member 
committee to make recommendations on the mem- 
bership and terms of reference of the new body. 

The Council reached its decision after examining 
a report prepared by the Working Group for Asia 
and the Far East, which had emphasized the com- 
plexity of the task of reconstruction in that region, 
the physical devastation caused by war, and the 
“imperative” need of establishing an Economic 
Commission to expedite’ the promotion of higher 
standards of living and conditions of stability in 
Asia and the Far East (see the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. II, No. 10, p. 268). 


“Unanimity of Purpose” 

Dr. P. C. Chang of China, chairman of the Work- 
ing Group, believed that it had attained a high 
degree of unanimity of purpose in preparing its 
report. He himself did not favor the term “Far 
East” because it was dangerous to over-emphasize 
the division of East and West. For that reason, the 
Working Group had stressed the reconstruction of 
all devastated areas, and had suggested the close’ co- 
operation of all the regional economic commissions 
of reconstruction which might be created by the 
Council. ‘The reconstruction of devastated areas 
would benefit all areas, including those unscarred 
by war. Dr. Chang drew the Council’s attention to 
the section of the report which stressed the impor- 
tance of Asia’s economy to the world. 

Mr. S. K. Kirpalani of India hoped that the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
would be established simultaneously with the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and that the terms 
of reference of the two bodies would be as similar 


as possible. He also expressed the hope that the. 


terms of reference of the Commission set up for 
Asia and the Far East would lay proper emphasis 
not only on reconstruction but on development. 
Dr. E. N. van Kleffens endorsed the Indian repre- 
sentative’s opinion that the two economic commis- 
sions should perform similar functions. He also en- 
dorsed the proposal of the United Kingdom that 
pending the establishment of the new Economic 
Commission, the Council should institute further 
studies of the economic situation in the devastated 
areas, “and for this purpose arrange for a field 
survey, the result of whose investigation could be 
reported to the Commission on its establishment.” 
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Council Approves Asiatic Economic Commission 


Special Committee to Draft Terms of Reference 


Dr. van Kleflens emphasized that six months had 
already been spent on the problem of establishing 
a commission, and another couple of months would 
elapse before the new Commission could be fully 
established and at work. 

The representative of the Netherlands also pro- 
posed that working groups be stationed in Singa- 
pore and in Shanghai or Nanking, that advance 
field surveys be conducted in various countries, and 
that the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East be urged to continue systematic observa- 
tion of economic facts and make field surveys peri- 
odically. Dr. van Kleffens stressed the necessity ol 
gathering facts and arranging them systematically 
to get a clear and objective view of the needs of 
the countries concerned. 

Peru, according to Mr. J. A. Encinas, considered 
the reconstruction and development of Asia and 
the Far East as a problem of paramount impor- 
tance, not only for the world at large but particu- 
larly for the countries of Latin America. In view of 
the fact that the Economic Commission for Europe 
already had a Latin American representative, the 
Peruvian delegation suggested that one Latin Amer- 
ican country, preferably one on the West Coast 
which had close relationship with the Far East, 
should be represented on the new Commission. 

Mr. Paul Guerin of France congratulated the 
Secretariat for the basic work which it had _per- 
formed; he considered the Working Group’s report 
“absolutely indispensable.” He supported the rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands in their recommendation that working groups 
be sent to Asia as soon as possible to gather the 
necessary material to allow the Economic Commis- 
sion to fulfil its responsibility. 

Mr. Christopher Mayhew of the United King- 
dom, urged that the proposed Economic Commis- 
sion be set up without delay, and maintained that 
Asia did not require a restoration of pre-war condi- 
tions so much as a’ permanent raising of her stand- 
ards of living. This objective could only be reached 
by a wholesale modernization of agricultural and 
industrial methods of production, and by a large 
expansion of industry. 

He called the attention of the Council to the 
great political and economic changes taking place 
in Asia and the Far East, and emphasized that it 
would require the combined energies and resources 
of all the United Nations to assist the peoples of 
this area to achieve their proper position in the 
world economy. 
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The New Zealand representative, Mr. Walter 
Nash, told the Council that a draft for a South Pa- 
cific Commission had already been agreed upon 
by various governments. That Commission, which 
ylanned to cover all the non-self-governing islands 
south of the equator, and several north of that line, 
had as its objective to ensure that the whole of the 
resources of the area were used for the benefit of 
the peoples concerned. The six governments in con- 
trol of those islands—Australia, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States—intended to improve health condi- 
tions, increase education, and assist the peoples of 
the islands towards self-government. 

Mr. Nash mentioned this new Commission to 
show that the area covered by the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East need not include 
the islands in the South Pacific. 

He warned that unless the peoples of the West- 
ern world could find a way of enabling the peoples 
of the East to bring their area into full production 
and exchange with the West, “we will all go down 
together inside of the next century.” 

Mr. Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile associated him- 
self with the views of the Peruvian colleague who 
had asked that a representative of a Latin American 
country serve as a member of the Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. 


United States Raises Questions 


While in full support of the principle to estab- 
lish an Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, the United States representative, Mr. L. D. 
Stinebower, raised questions which he felt should 
be answered before any final decision ¢ould be 
reached as to the precise form of the Commission’s 
terms of reference. 

For example, all speakers agreed that one of the 
Council’s earliest jobs was to get additional factual 
information on the problems of Asia and the Far 
East. But further consideration would have to be 
given to ascertain whether this job should be done 
by an advance working party, as the United King- 
dom had suggested, or whether it should be the 
first task of the Commission itself. 

The specific plans for an Economic Commission 
for Europe had been drawn up in London in 
September 1946 and considered by the Economic 
and Social Council at its third session. They were 
also reviewed in some degree by the General As- 
sembly and the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission. The Council now had the considerably 
heavier task of establishing an Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, but without 
the same preceding steps. The suggestion had been 
made that the new body should be patterned on 
the Economic Commission for Europe, but a new 
—and apparently contrary—view had now been 
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proposed that the important task of the Economic 
Commission should not be one of economic re- 
construction but economic development. While re- 
construction should not be so limited as to mean 
only the physical replacement of something de- 
stroyed, a line should be drawn between recon- 
struction and development. According to Mr. Stine- 
bower, the Council had assumed that it was talk- 
ing about a commission whose primary task—as in 
the case of the European Commission—was that of 
reconstruction and not fundamentally the broader 
task of economic development. 

‘The United States representative raised these 
points merely to suggest that the Council had _ be- 
fore it a great many unanswered questions. He did 
not expect answers to all of them in view of the 
lack of time. Rather he suggested that the Council 
should give thought to some interim machinery 
to work on the economic problems set forth in the 
report, in the event that the Commission’s terms 
of reference and composition were not fully worked 
out before the session ended. 

Mr. G. Ignatieff of Canada believed that the 
question of the geographic boundaries for the 
Commission’s responsibilities should be fixed. The 
Council should concentrate for the time being on 
those functions about which there could exist no 
doubt, including the undertaking of special and 
continuous studies. Mr. Ignatieff pointed out that 
the primary responsibility for reconstruction lay 
with the governments of the region. But in order 
that the Commission could effectively perform its 
function of co-ordination, it should have as full 
access as possible to the plans of reconstruction 
made by the respective governments. This was 
needed to enable the Commission to review such 
plans and make appropriate recommendations for 
assistance to the proper agency. 

Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon agreed with the 
representative of India that the Commission could 
not limit itself to reconstruction, but must interpret 
the concept to include economic development. 

He told the Council that the Middle Eastern 
region, comprising the Arab world, Turkey, Iran 
and Ethiopia, should not be neglected, and that 
at the appropriate time he would urge the estab- 
lishment of a commission to deal with the develop- 
ment of the Middle East. 


Dr. Chang, the chairman of the Working Group, 
quoted from the report to indicate that the prin- 
cipal motivation for the immediate establishment 
of the new Commission was to carry on studies and 
investigations to acquire more economic facts. In 
that respect, according to Dr. Chang, the two eco- 
nomic commissions differed in their primary func- 
tions. Co-ordination of the work of existing inter- 
governmental agencies was perhaps the first func- 
tion of the Economic Commission for Europe, while 
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In order to facilitate detailed consideration of 
the many items on its agenda, the Economic and 
Social Council organized its work under various 
Committees. The following is a list of these Com- 
mittees together with their composition: 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Negotiations with the Specialized 
Agencies. 

The President of the Council, and Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Cuba, France, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, Norway, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
and United States. 

Committee on Arrangements for Consultation 
with Non-Governmental Organizations. 

The President of the Council, and China, France, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and United States. 


AD HOC COMMITTEES 


These may be created by the Council at any time 
to deal with any single matter or any category of 
business. ‘The Council may also at any time choose 
to constitute itself a Committee of the Whole in 
which all Members participate. 

The following are ad hoc committees which 
have so far functioned during the Fourth Session. 


Committee on Procedural Questions. 


Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Lebanon, Netherlands, Norway, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States. 


Continued from Page 321: 


investigation of reconstruction needs was a primary 
function of the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. 

The Council’s discussion of the report had shown 
that statistical studies were not available for Asia 
to the same extent as for Europe. Investigations and 
studies should be continuous, and should be carried 
out under the auspices of the new Commission. If 
the Council could now fix the Commission’s areas 
and subjects of investigation, the Commission could 
be established before the end of the Council session. 

The President, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, then 
suggested that the terms of reference of the new 
Commission should be drafted by an ad hoc com- 
mittee of the Council. But before that committee 
Economic and Social Council. 
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Committees of the Economie and Social Council 









Committee on Social Affairs. 


It did not function after March 13, when the 
Council set up the Social Committee of the Whole 
to deal with social affairs. 

Byelorussian S.S.R., China, France, India, 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Peru, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 


Committee on the Economic Commission for 
Europe. 

Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, France Lebanon, 
Netherlands, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States. 


Committee on the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East. 


Canada, China, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, 
Venezuela. 


Economic Committee. 

All members participate in this Committee 
which is also referred to in some documents as 
Economic Committee of the Whole. 


Social Committee. 


As in the Economic Committee all members par- 
ticipate. This Committee is also, in some docu- 
ments, called the Social Committee of the Whole. 





could proceed with its work, it must have direction 
from the Council that an Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East should be established. He 
therefore asked the Council to vote whether it was 
in favor of establishing such a Commission at the 
present session of the Council. 

The Council voted unanimously in favor of such 
action. 

It was agreed that the ad hoc committee should 
comprise the following members: Canada, China, 
France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, and 
Venezuela. 

This committee was empowered to draft the 
terms of reference for the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, and these terms of refer- 
ence will.be discussed at a later meeting of the 
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Further Debate on Corfu Channel Incidents 
Security Council Discusses Sub-Committee’s Report 


Tu Security Council discussed the report of its 
Sub-Committee on Incidents in the Corfu Channel 
on March go and 21, after which further considera- 
tion was adjourned until March 25. 

On March 20, Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel of 
Colombia, Chairman of the Sub-Committee, said 
that as a result of its analysis the Sub-Committee 
had suggested that the Council should, for the time 
being, concentrate its attention on two questions: 
(1) whether or not a minefield existed in the swept 
channel opposite Saranda Bay on October 22, 1 946, 
and (2) whether or not this minefield was laid by 
Albania or with the connivance of the Albanian 
Government. 

There was no doubt in his mind, he stated, that 
22 German Y-type mines were discovered on No- 
vember 13, 1946, in the navigable channel which 
had been previously swept in 1944; that such mines 
had been laid there recently, certainly not more 
than six months before, and that this was the mine- 
field which on October 22 caused serious damage 
to two ships of the British Navy and some loss of 
human life. 


From Same Minefield 


He thought that the mines discovered on No- 
vember 13 and those that caused the damage on 
October 22 were of the same minefield. It did not 
seem probable, he said, that during the brief in- 
tervening time, when there was intense activity 
regarding the incidents of October 22, the United 
Kingdom or a third power could have laid the 
mines at a very short distance from the Albanian 
coast and thus open the door to a possible denial 
that the mines found on November 13 were identical 
with those that caused the explosions on October 22. 

The whole combination of circumstances dis- 
credited the theory that any power whatever could 
have had the audacity and taken the risk in sending 
its ships to within a few hundred yards of the 
Albanian coast in order to lay a minefield there, 
when the International Mine Clearance Organiza- 
tion was studying the incidents of October 22, and 
the Albanian Government was defending with 
unusual insistence its prerogatives with regard to 
territorial waters. 

Dr. Zuleta Angel did not believe that the British 
Navy invented the existence of the minefield or 
laid it, or that it was laid by a third power un- 
noticed. 

Regarding the second question, there was no 
direct evidence from which it might be concluded 
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beyond doubt that the mines were laid by Albania 
or with its connivance, he said. 

However, because he considered that the pre- 
sumption was so strong that the minefield could 
not have been laid in the Corfu Channel without 
Albania’s knowledge, he would have no objection 
to voting in favor of placing that opinion on rec- 
ord, if that was the opinion of the majority of the 
members of the Council. 

It was another thing to say that the Albanian 
Government actually laid the mines, and he would 
not feel justified in making an assertion of that 
nature. 

If the majority of the Council did not consider 
themselves sufficiently informed to state that the 
mines could not have been laid without Albania’s 
knowledge, he would be inclined to suggest that 
the Council should recommend that the two parties 
bring their dispute before the International Court 
of Justice. 

Paul Hasluck of Australia, another member of 
the Sub-Committee, remarked that the form in 
which the Sub-Committee’s report appeared was 
rather different from what the members expected 
when they closed their work. He pointed out that 
the additional report presented by the representa- 
tive of Poland, which appeared as an appendix, was 
not, strictly speaking, part of the report, but, as 
its title indicated, an additional report for which 
the representative of Poland alone accepted re- 
sponsibility. 

In the opinion of the Australian delegation, there 
was no doubt whatever that 22 mines were found 
on November 13 in the swept channel opposite 
Saranda Bay, and that the explosion of two mines 
which took place on October 22 occurred in this 
identical minefield. His delegation also agreed 
that while there was no direct evidence as to who 
laid the mines, the Council was justified in finding 
that the mines must have been laid with the know- 
ledge of Albania, while there was a strong proba- 
bility that they were laid with the connivance of 
Albania. 


Facts, Not Conclusions 


Poland was represented on the three-member 
Sub-Committee by Julius Katz-Suchy. Speaking as 
the representative of Poland in the Security Coun- 
cil, Dr. Oscar Lange emphasized that the report 
had been accepted by his delegation and was thus 
a unanimous report. 

The intention of the Polish representative was 
to include in his additional report facts which 
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appeared as relevant in answering the questions 
before the Council, and not any conclusions de- 
rived from those facts. 

Dr. Lange agreed that a number of mines had 
been found on the minesweeping operation of 
November 13, but in his view none of the facts 
before the Council warranted drawing the conclu- 
sion that the mines were laid either by Albania or 
with Albania’s connivance. 

He pointed out that there seemed to be evidence 
that a German minefield existed in the vicinity of 
the explosions, and there was a_ possibility that 
the destroyers had been swept by the wind into 
remnants of that field. The fact that between Octo- 
ber 22 and November 13 boats were passing with- 
out accident seemed to indicate, he continued, that 
there could not have been a very dense minefield 
in that place. 

It was possible, too, that some mines might have 
been laid between October 22 and November 13. 
The representative of Albania had admitted the 
possibility that mines could have been laid under 
cover of darkness without the knowledge of the 
Albanian coastal authorities. 


Would “Dismiss Case” 


In the absence of proof of the accusation against | 


Albania, Dr. Lange did not think that any action 
could be taken by the Council which would con- 
demn the Government of Albania. Normally, 
therefore, the proper procedure would be simply 
to dismiss the case as not having been substantiated 
by official evidence. 

However, he did not believe that all the evidence 
which existed had been marshalled by the Sub- 
Committee—that was not its task—so if additional 
evidence could be collected, he thought it should 
be brought forward and seriously examined. 

He believed that there was little that the Security 
Council could do, except to invoke the second 
paragraph of Article 33 of the Charter of the 
United Nations and to call on the parties to settle 
their dispute by the means enumerated in the first 
part of the article—‘“‘by negotiation, enquiry, medi- 
ation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or 
other_peaceful means of their own choice.” 

He hoped that an attempt would be made to 
settle the dispute through direct negotiations or 
other means, the choice of which should be left 
open to the two Governments. 

Speaking next, Sir Alexander Cadogan of the 
United Kingdom remarked that the report of the 
Sub-Committee did not advance matters very much. 

He took up point by point the facts which the 
Polish representative had reviewed in the appendix 
to the Sub-Committee’s report. Some of them he 
had dealt with sufficiently in previous statements 
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betore the Council, Sir Alexander said, while 
others, he thought, did not affect the case. 

He shared the difficulty of his Polish colleague 
in accounting for the two mine explosions on Octo- 
ber 22 because the only manner in which he im- 
agined they might have occurred was, firstly, per- 
haps, from floating mines. This, however, could be 
ruled out, because the weather was clear, the ships 
were proceeding slowly, and a floating mine would 
be easily spotted. 

Ground mines were out of the question, because 
at that point the water was too deep—go fathoms 
—and no ground mines, necessarily actuated by 
magnetism or sound, would operate at that depth. 

Regarding the third possible explanation—that 
somehow the mines were let adrift from an old 
German minefield—Sir Alexander stated that it 
was impossible for mines to drift that distance with 
sinker, cable, etc. If they had broken loose, they 
would have come to the surface and become float- 
ing mines. Moreover, this channel was twice swept 
in 1944, originally by the Germans and later by the 
Allies. It was swept again on November 13, 1946, 
and no other old German mines had been found. 

He could not see what bearing the Albanian 
warning that vessels must not sail in Albanian ter- 
ritorial waters without notification could have on 
whether a minefield existed in the Corfu Channel 
or on whether it was laid by Albania or with its 
connivance, unless it was wished to infer that on 
the date of the warning, May 29, the Albanian 
Government laid or decided to lay the minefield. 


German Mines to West 

As for the suggestion that some of the British 
warships might have been blown out of the swept 
channel and onto the mines, he declared that mod- 
ern warships did not get deflected seriously from 
their course by a 15-20 mile-an-hour wind. Even if 
these ships had been blown to the eastward, how- 
ever, no one had ever suggested or pretended that 
there were German mines there. The German 
mines were to the west of the swept channel, he 
said. 

Regarding the statement by the Polish repre- 
sentative that the British ships were maneuvering 
in the minefield for one hour and a quarter, Sir 
Alexander stated that there was not much maneuv- 
ering. 

On the point that three UNRRA barges passed 
through the alleged minefield undamaged, he said 
he did not deny that. They might have passed 
through even though they were heavy draft. Actual- 
ly, he believed, they were of sufficiently shallow 
draft to pass over the mines. 

Sir Alexander asked if the Polish representative 
attached any weight whatever to the statement by 
the Albanian representative that there was a pos 
sibility that mines could be laid under cover of 
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darkness without the knowledge of the Albanian 
coastal authorities. 

In this connection he recalled that the Polish 
representative had stated that no evidence was 
available as to the existence of the minefield on 
November 13. There was only a British statement 
in that respect, but as the United Kingdom was a 
party in the dispute, this statement could not be 
accepted as satisfactory evidence. But, asked Sir 
Alexander, was Albania not a party to the dispute 
as wellr 

In reply, Dr. Lange pointed out that his dele- 
gation had considered important the 1g facts which 
he had listed. There had been no intention that 
they should support any particular conclusion. 


450 Yards from Shore 

Continuing his statement, Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan dealt with a discrepancy between his own 
declaration that the mines found on November 13 
were goo yards from the shore and the Polish 
statement that the reproduction of a chart pre- 
sented as a United Kingdom exhibit showed that 
they were 525 yards from shore. Sir Alexander 
had gone over this carefully and had found that 
the exhibit, which was a rather rough reproduction 
of the chart, might be interpreted as showing that 
the nearest mine was 525 yards from the shore. 
However. an actual tracing of the chart had been 
submitted, and, while admitting that there was an 
error in his statement, he said that he could allow 
the Polish representative 450 yards. 

An attempt had been made to discredit the evi- 
dence of the French observer, Captain Mestre. In 
the Captain’s first report he had given the impres- 
sion that he had examined one of the mines ashore, 
while in his second report he had said that he was 
unable to get ashore. However, a careful reading 
of the reports indicated that he did not say any- 
where that he went ashore, and in fact he did not 
go ashore. It had been shown to the Sub-Committee 
that Captain Mestre knew exactly where he went 
and exactly where the sweeping took place. 

Summing up, Sir Alexander contended that he 
had substantiated the charge. The chain of events 
suggested by the Polish representative was highly 
improbable at all points, he stated, whereas he 
was confident that most members would agree that 
his own interpretation was rational and at all 
points a probable story. 

If a motive as to why Albania should want to 
blow up British ships was lacking before, the 
“tirades of the Albanian representative” had shown 
the “degree of unexplained hatred” of the British 
which the Albanian Government felt—‘“‘quite suf- 
ficient to supply the motive”—he said. 

Sir Alexander then proposed the following reso- 
lution: 
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“The Security Council, having considered statements 
of representatives of the United Kingdom and of 
Albania concerning a dispute between the United King- 
dom and Albania arising out of an incident on October 
22, 1946, in the Strait of Corfu in which two British 
ships were damaged by mines with resulting loss of life 
and injury to their crews; 

“(1) finds that an unnotified minefield was laid in 
the Corfu Strait by the Albanian Government or with 
its connivance, resulting in serious injury to His 
Majesty’s ships and loss of life and injury to their 
crews; 

“(2) recommends that the United Kingdom and 
Albanian Governments should settle the dispute on 
the basis of the Council’s findings in (1) above, and 
that, in the event of failure to settle, either party may 
apply to the Council for further consideration of the 
matter; 

“(g) resolves to retain this dispute on its agenda 
until both parties certify that it has been settled to their 
satisfaction; 

“And, since the laying of mines in peacetime without 
notification is unjustified and an offence against human- 
ity and since it is the duty of governments to remove 
promptly mines laid in time of war, the Security Council 

“(4) reminds all states, whether Members of the 
United Nations or not, that it is incumbent on them 
to sweep or permit to be swept all parts of their terri- 
torial waters where there is reason to suspect the 
presence of mines.” 


Albanian Representative Heard 

At the meeting of the Council on March 21, 
Hysni Kapo of Albania, who had been invited to 
sit at the Council table throughout the discussion 
of the dispute, declared that the Sub-Committee’s 
report had brought forward no fact which could 
serve as a foundation for the British accusation. 
He said that it was not shown whether a minefield 
had been recently laid and that no fact had been 
brought forward which made Albania responsible 
for laying mines or guilty of knowing of their 
laying. The Sub-Committee had not succeeded in 
agreeing on the fact that on November 13 mines 
were found in the place indicated by the British 
representative; and no result had been achieved 
by the Sub-Committee on the question of whether 
the mines which caused damage to the two British 
destroyers on October 22 were a part of the mine- 
field which it was alleged was found on November 
13. 

The work of the Sub-Committee showed that 
none of the facts brought forward in support of 
the British accusation had been verified and that 
no new fact had become apparent, Mr. Kapo con- 
tinued. 

The existence of a German minefield in the 
immediate neighborhood of the place of the ex- 
plosion was a fact, he continued. It was a fact also 
that the incident took place as a result of floating 
mines or—and this possibility was not excluded— 
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mines that had come adrift in a place previously 
swept. 


Ships Continually Being Damaged 


Lloyds, he pointed out, was continually announc- 
ing the appearance of floating mines in all waters, 
and vessels of all kinds were being damaged and 
even sunk as a result of the existence of those 
mines. 

On the other hand, British ships on October 22 
remained in Albanian waters for 11 consecutive 
hours, cruising in all directions without striking 
the alleged minefield. Seven days after the incident, 
UNRRA vessels crossed the channel of navigation 
without striking mines. 

Mr. Kapo also alleged that there were confusion 
and a lack of precision in the report of Captain 
Mestre, both as to the place where the minesweep- 
ing took place and the type of mines that were 
swept. 

Albania was denied the right of participating in 
the sweeping and therefore could not place cre- 
dence in the results submitted or recognize the 
legality of the act, he said. 

During the sweeping, British vessels violated 
Albanian sovereignty on November 12 and 13, Mr. 
Kapo continued. It was impossible to believe the 
statements that the mines were laid recently, as it 
was an incontestable fact that for 10 consecutive 
days these mines were not in the hands of impartial 
authorities but of the British authorities. If the 
mines were recent, there remained doubt as to 
whether they were laid after October 22 and, in 
particular, whether they were not laid on No- 
vember 12. 

The British representative had concluded that 
Greece could not have laid the mines because 
Greece did not possess vessels capable of laying 
mines. How was it possible, then, to speak of such 
a minelaying operation by Albania, since Albania 
did not even possess the simple means of maritime 
transport? 

Too much emphasis had been placed on the 


vigilance of the Albanian authorities along the. 


coasts of Albania, he stated. Albanian vigilance was 
not special or exceptional; it was perfectly normal 
and ordinary. 

Continuing that the Sub-Committee had de- 
clared that 22 mines were laid recently, six months 
ago at the most, and that these mines were moored 
by cables, and that the mines which caused the 
incident of October 22 were part of the minefield 
which it was alleged was found on November 13, 
Mr. Kapo declared that these conclusions were 
drawn from suppositions and were based on the 
reports and plans submitted by the British and 
on the report of Captain Mestre. These facts were 
not of a serious character, he said; the Security 
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Council could not consider them as convincing, 
and the Sub-Committee did not succeed in verify- 
ing them. 

He pointed out that the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law in 1894 established the principle that 
riparian states were not responsible for the safety 
of navigation in their territorial waters. The warn- 
ing given by Albania that ships should not enter 
its territorial waters without prior notice had been 
called for by the circumstances and by the con- 
tinual provocations of Greek vessels, and this warn- 
ing had been given to anticipate and prevent un- 
desirable incidents. 

The signals made by Albania’s port services had 
been interpreted falsely; actually, Mr. Kapo said, 
they were ordinary signals whose purpose was to 
guide ships entering the interior of Albanian ports. 

To infringe the sovereignty of a state was to 
violate international rules, to desire to create con- 
flict between nations, to fail to work in the interests 
of peace—and Great Britain had acted in this 
manner, he declared. 


Wonders Why Action Not Taken 

However, Albania did not need to take defensive 
measures by laying minefields. Albania knew very 
well that there was the organization of the United 
Nations which defended the rights of peoples, and 
it was for this reason that Albania had not failed 
to address itself in its letter of October 29, 1946, 
asking that measures be taken against those who 
were infringing its national sovereignty. The reason 
no action had been taken in connection with the 
Albanian demand still remained a question mark 
for his Government. 

The question of a sum of money as compensa- 
tion for loss was not the only concern in the present 
case. Great Britain, in supporting and in encourag- 
ing Greek claims upon Southern Albania, in op- 
posing Albania’s rights at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, in its unjust attitude adopted at the time of 
the discussion of the participation of Albania in 
the United Nations, in the support that it had 
given to Albanian war criminals and quislings, 
and in bringing the present accusation before the 
Security Council—in all this, Great Britain had 
demonstrated its unfriendly attitude toward the 
new Albanian democracy, Mr. Kapo declared. 

The accusation, he said, was not a localized ac- 
cusation between two states, but a means of in- 
volving the friendly neighbors of Albania and of 
combating thereby the new democracies in the 
Balkans, a means of trying to create the opinion 
that these states were not working in the interests 
of peace. 

Mr. Kapo also charged that the illegal acts of 
the British Government, in violation of the terri- 
torial waters of Albania, had not ended. On March 
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13, he said, an oil tanker coming from the direction 
of Italy, without a flag, penetrated Albanian waters 
in the Bay of Valona. The Albanian delegation 
believed that all these facts should be considered 
by the Council and that the necessary measures 
should be taken. 

Continuing the discussion, Andrei A. Gromyko 
of the U.S.S.R. declared that the report of the 
Sub-Committee contained nothing of substance 
which could provide the least ground for the ac- 
cusations levelled against Albania. The Sub-Com- 
mittee had drawn no conclusions, and that was 
significant. It had limited itself to enunciating 
facts which were already known to the Council. 

The case, indeed, had not been proved, Mr. 
Gromyko stated. It was not proved, in the first 
place, that a minefield really existed at the time 
of the explosion which resulted, according to the 
information supplied by the British authorities, in 
damage to two British destroyers. There was no 
proof even that the minefield found on November 
1g was the same as the minefield—if there was a 
minefield—which caused the damage to those ships 
in the Straits of Corfu. There was no proof of the 
very basis of the accusation—that Albania itself 
laid those mines in its territorial waters or knew 
of their laying. 

Asking why the mines that did the damage 
should not have been mines remaining over from 
already existing German minefields, Mr. Gromyko 


contended that the representatives of both the 
United Kingdom and Greece on the Mediterranean 
Zonal Mines Clearance Board had admitted when 
the Board was discussing the question on October 
26, 1946, that the mines might have been old ones. 


Still Danger of Mines 


General Hodgson, the British military repre- 
sentative in Albania, had said that even after a 
fairway had been swept and cleared, there still 
remained danger of mines. 

Lloyds had published figures of 226 ships of 
different nationalities having been sunk in Euro- 
pean waters as a result of mines between the end 
of hostilities and February 20, 1947. 

The Greek representative had stated that Greece 
could not have laid the mines because it had no 
minelaying vessels, but, Mr. Gromyko said, Al- 
bania not only had no minelaying vessels, but had 
no vessels at all. 

He submitted that 15 minutes could have been 
found in a period of several months in which mines 
could have been laid in Albanian waters without 
the Albanian guards being aware of it. How could 
it be alleged, he asked, that the watch over the 
Albanian coast could be perfect if Albania did 
not possess a. fleet? 


Regarding the incident of the tanker penetrating 
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into Albanian territorial waters on March 13 from 
the direction of Italy, Mr. Gromyko remarked that 
perhaps the occupying powers of Italy, who were 
responsible for Italian naval affairs, would be 
able to explain how this event took place—that a 
violation of Albanian territorial waters was per- 
petrated while this question was before the Security 
Council. In the past, violations of Albanian terri- 
torial waters by British, Greek and perhaps other 
vessels must have often taken place. 

The policy of the United Kingdom toward Al- 
bania had long been unfriendly, continued Mr. 
Gromyko, and this he considered important in this 
case. There was a political background which 
should be understood in reaching a proper decision. 


Wants No Interference 


Albania had not asked anything of the United 
Kingdom except that the United Kingdom should 
not consider Albanian territorial waters as under 
British control. It asked only that the British 
should leave the Albanian Government to do as 
it wished in its own domain, and not as the United 
Kingdom wished. The Albanian Government did 
not wish and never had attempted to give the 
United Kingdom advice, and it asked reciprocal 
treatment from the United Kingdom. It asked that 
the United Kingdom should not interfere in mat- 
ters in which the Albanian Government was sover- 
eign. The Albanian representative had said that 
Albania wished to maintain friendly relations with 
all countries, including the United Kingdom. It 
could not be said, therefore, that Albania was at 
fault. 

Mr. Gromyko was convinced that the evidence 
of Captain Mestre was self-contradictory and in- 
accurate in many respects. 

Dealing with the statements by Mr. Hasluck and 
Dr. Zuleta Angel, he said that Mr. Hasluck had 
stated on the one hand that the United Kingdom’s 
case was well founded, but at the same time had 
spoken of the need for bringing in more facts— 
an evident contradiction. 

Dr. Zuleta Angel had said that he found no facts 
from which he could definitely conclude that Al- 
bania had laid the mines or knew of them being 
laid, but had added that he was ready to adopt a 
finding in the sense that Albania was responsible, 
if the majority of the Security Council was of this 
opinion. Mr. Gromyko’s comment was ,that it was 
not sound in principle simply to follow the ma- 
jority. 

Several Agents Could Lay Mines 


The Colombian representative had pointed to 
the difficulty of accepting the possibility that Great 
Britain could have laid the mines deliberately for 
the purpose of obtaining compensation from Al- 
bania, but Mr. Gromyko thought this point was 
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unconvincing, because mines could have been laid 
not only by the United Kingdom and Albania, but 
by a number of other agents. 

Other countries had such mines, he said, and 
there were countries whose position was very com- 
plicated. There were also groups, including emi- 
grant groups, which engaged in hostile acts wher- 
ever circumstances permitted. In this respect, he 
stated, there were Albanian and Yugoslav emigre 
groups. 

The unconvincing statement that the British 
could not have laid the mines in order to obtain 
compensation, because they would expose them- 
selves to the risk of involvement in an international 
dispute, called for an analogous counter-argument 
that Albania would not be prepared to risk inter- 
national conflict by laying mines to cause damage 
to United Kingdom ships, Mr. Gromyko said. 

Speaking next, Fernand van Langenhove of 
Belgium stated that his delegation considered it 
was established that a minefield had been secretly 
Jaid in the Corfu Channel. This fact in itself was 
so serious that the Council could not possibly 
limit itself to noting that here was a mystery that 
had remained unsolved and simply dismiss the 


case by recommending that the parties agree be- 


tween them. 

Apart from the just reparation for the damage 
caused, he said, the Council had the duty to pre- 
vent, as far as it was able, the repetition of similar 
incidents which might endanger peace and security. 

The Belgian delegation considered, on the other 
hand, that the minefield was laid in those waters 
in which the Albanian Government wished to pre- 
vent the entrance of foreign ships, particularly 
British ships, and waters in which, as a conse- 
quence, it exercised strict vigilance. The nature of 
the spot made it an easy operation. 

In these circumstances, while noting that there 
were no direct witnesses to establish the fact that 
the mines were laid by the Albanian Government, 
the Belgian delegation could not conceive that the 
mines were laid without the knowledge of that 
Government. 


In reply to Mr. Gromyko’s remarks concerning 
himself, Dr. Zuleta Angel declared that in Colom- 
bia they had a habit of accepting the decision of 
the majority, and he trusted that that habit would 
not be lost in the Council. 


Regarding the question of Albania having laid 
the minefield, he added that he had said that he 
did not have sufficient evidence to enable him to 
vote affirmatively on this point. However, the pre- 
sumption was so strong that it would have been 
impossible for the minefield to have been laid 
without the knowledge of Albania, he would feel 
justified in voting in favor of a finding to this effect. 
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If the majority of the Council were in favor of 
recommending to the parties to take the matter 
to the International Court of Justice, he would 
accept the majority decision also. 

On behalf of the delegation of the United States, 
Herschel V. Johnson then expressed substantial 
agreement with Dr. Zuleta Angel’s exposition of 
the case. It seemed, too, that another conclusion 
which the United States delegation had reached 
was shared by the majority of the representatives 
in the Council who had spoken—that it was diff- 
cult to conclude that the Council ought to find 
that Albania laid the mines in the absence of direct 
evidence to that effect. 

However, it seemed to the United States delega- 
tion that the weight of the evidence seemed to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the proposition that 
the mines, in all the circumstances, could not have 
been laid without the knowledge of the Albanian 
authorities. He found it impossible to believe that 
the Albanian Government was entirely ignorant of 
the laying and placing of the mines. 


United States Amendments 

Therefore, in view of this reluctance to support 
a finding that Albania laid the mines, Mr. Johnson 
suggested the following amendments to the dratt 
resolution proposed by Sir Alexander Cadogan: 


“1. In paragraph numbered (1) of the resolution, 
substitute for the words ‘by the Albanian Government 
or with its connivance’ the words ‘with the knowledge 
of the Albanian Government.’ 

“g. Delete the last two paragraphs of the resolution 
beginning ‘And, since laying of mines. . .’ and insert 
a new paragraph numbered (1) immediately after the 
preamble as follows: 

‘(1) Considers that the laying of mines in peacetime 
without notification is unjustified and an offence against 
humanity’; 

“Paragraphs numbered (1), (2) and (3) of the origi- 
nal resolution will then be numbered (2), (3) and (4) 
respectively, and the reference in the original paragraph 
(2) to the ‘finding in (1) above’ should be changed to 
read ‘finding in (2) above.’” 


In suggesting that the last two paragraphs of 
the United Kingdom draft resolution should be 
deleted, Mr. Johnson said that the United States 
delegation felt that the subject matter dealt in 
fact with a separate matter of general application 
which was not directly connected with the dispute 
before the Council and which the Council there- 
fore was not called on to decide at this time. 

Before adjournment of the discussion until 
March 25, Paul Hasluck of Australia declared that 
Mr. Gromyko’s version of what the Australian dele- 
gation had said and done before the appointment 
of the Sub-Committee was completely incorrect. 
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Specific Problems of Atomic Control 
Committees Take up Detailed Examination 


Js Lint with the Security Council’s directive, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has once again taken 
up its examination of the problem of international 
control of atomic energy. 

On March 10, after discussing the Commission’s 
First Report, the Council urged the Commission 
to continue its inquiry into all phases of the prob- 
lem of the international control of atomic energy; 
to develop specific proposals as promptly as possi- 
ble; in due course to prepare and submit to the 
Council a draft treaty or treaties or convention or 
conventions incorporating its ultimate proposals, 
and to submit a second report to the Council before 
the next session of the General Assembly. 


Unanimous Decision 

Meeting on March 19, for the first time since it 
adopted its report on December 30, 1946, the Com- 
mission unanimously passed a resolution presented 
by its Chairman, Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. 
Two drafting amendments to Mr. Gromyko’s orig- 
inal text were accepted by him and adopted without 
objection. 

The Commission’s resolution directed its com- 
mittces to consider the questions arising from the 
Security Council’s resolution of March 10 on which 
agreement had not been reached. In particular, 
the committees will consider the establishment of 
international control of atomic energy. The com- 
mittees referred to particularly were the Working 
Committee and Committee No. 2. 

Supporting Mr. Gromyko’s draft resolution, War- 
ren R. Austin of the United States said that the 
best hope for progress was for the members to de- 
vote themselves in committees to serious, detailed 
examination of the specific problems of control, one 
at a time, rather than to engage in general debate. 
Probably the speediest progress could be made if 
one of the most difficult questions, such as the 
establishment, composition, organization, powers 
and status of a proposed international control agen- 
cy, were disposed of first. 

“Let us proceed as far as we can between now 
and the next session of the General Assembly by 
this method of taking one segment of the problem 
at a ume,” he said. “Let us have as our goal to 
perfect as many of the essential parts of the total 
plan of control as possible, it being understood that 
‘final acceptance of any part by any nation is con- 
ditioned upon its acceptance of all parts of the con- 
trol plan in its final form.’ ” 

Mr. Austin also urged the members to strive for 
\nanimity or, if unanimity could not be reached, 
the greatest possible majority for each part. He 
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hoped that all members of the Commission would 
promptly present any proposals that they intended 
to make in order that the Working Committee 
through its sub-committee might soon begin to draft 
specific proposals to be reported to the Security 
Council before the next session of the General 
Assembly. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
remarked that he had no objection whatever to 
the Working Committee or any other committee 
of the Commission undertaking immediately an 
examination of those questions on which there was 
no agreement yet, but he thought it would not be 
wise to require that: all those questions had to be 
cleared up and agreed on before any other part 
of the work could be tackled at all. 

Alexandre Parodi of France believed that the 
Commission should not attempt to decide in which 
order the committees should take up the points. 

Mr. Gromyko recalled that in the Security Coun- 
cil it became obvious that there was agreement or 
understanding on certain questions, including the 
very important question of the necessity of strict 
international control of atomic energy. 

The Soviet delegation, however, submitted sev- 
eral amendments and additions to the recommen- 
dations and findings of the Commission which were 
not discussed in substance by the Council because 
it would be more convenient for the Commission 
to do this. Naturally the Soviet delegation would 
ask the Commission and its committees to consider 
the amendments, because after agreement had been 
reached on the most important questions, it would 
probably be easier to go forward with matters of 
secondary importance. 

Several representatives expressed support of 
Mr. Gromyko’s resolution which was then adopted 
unanimously. 


Working Committee and Committee No. 2 

The Working Committee is actually a committee 
of the whole whose task is to consider fundamental 
policy problems and questions of a general char- 
acter and to act as a co-ordinating committee for 
the work of other committees. 

The tasks of Committee No. 2, which reports to 
the Working Committee, are to examine questions 
associated with the control of atomic energy activi- 
ties, including all measures designed to ensure the 
prevention of the use of atomic energy for purposes 
of destruction and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and also including the subject matters of pos- 
sible conventions, sanctions and observance; also 
to make specific recommendations on these subjects. 
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Freeing International Travel 









Meeting on Passports and Frontier Formalities 


[ xrernationat travel a generation ago was simple 
and leisurely paced. A traveller required a few min- 
utes to buy a steamer ticket and possibly two weeks 
to cross the Atlantic. A businessman who wanted 
to journey from one European capital city to an- 
other simply got aboard a train and went. 

Today it takes barely a day to cross the Atlantic 
by plane. But the mandatory passport formalities 
preliminary to starting the journey may require 
weeks or even months. A flight between two na- 
tional capitals may take only an hour, but the 
businessman planning it may need to begin pass- 
port negotiations two weeks before he leaves. 

These hindrances to travel, which, in their mod- 
ern form, developed at the time of the first World 
War and were intensified and increased during the 
second, have reached a point where they are “both 
absurd and pernicious,” in the words of a report 
recently submitted to the Secretary-General by the 


International Chamber of Commerce. A large num- | 


ber of other organizations, both national and in- 
ternational, as well as manufacturers, airlines, rail- 
roads, shipping companies, travel agencies, and 
other groups and individuals interested in foreign 
commerce, have been working actively since the 
end of the war to secure a simplication of passport 
formalities as soon as possible. 
Meeting Begins April 14 


Beginning on April 14 at Geneva, the Economic 
and Social Council will convene a Meeting of Gov- 
ernmental Experts to Prepare for a World Confer- 
ence on Passports and Frontier Formalities. ‘The 
groundwork for the meeting started in May, 1946, 
when the (Temporary) Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission recommended to the Council 
that a world conference be held to study this prob- 
lem. The Council considered the Commission’s 
report at its second session last June and approved 
early convening of a preparatory meeting of 
experts. In October, at its third session, the Coun- 
cil requested the Secretary-General to prepare the 
agenda for the meeting, taking into consideration 
the recommendations of official and other compe- 
tent international groups on the subject. 

Three of these groups were specifically mentioned 
in the Council’s resolution: the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO), 
whose Interim Council has approved, on June 28, 
1946, detailed “Recommendations for Standards, 
Practices, and Procedures on the Facilitation of 
International Air Transport,” which dealt with the 
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obstacles to international air transport arising from 
national laws and required forms, regulations and 
procedures prescribed by governmental or other 
public authorities; the International Conference of 
National Tourist Organizations, which was held 
in early October in London, with 41 governments 
represented; and the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose Council, meeting at Paris in June and 
December, had made general recommendations for 
the reduction of restrictions and delays imposed on 
the travel of business men and tourists. 

In accordance with the Council’s request to the 
Secretary-General, therefore, the Secretariat has 
drawn up, as a preparatory memorandum, an an- 
notated draft agenda containing, among other 
things, the recommendations of the above-mentioned 
groups and of the League of Nations conferences 
of the nineteen-twenties. The terms of reference of 
the forthcoming meeting are merely to prepare for 
a world conference on passport and frontier formali- 
ties, t.e., on documents and formalities relating to 
the movement of passengers and their luggage. Be- 
cause of what some countries and organizations con- 
sider the urgency of the situation, however, there is 
a likelihood that substantive matters will be dis- 
cussed at the preparatory meeting. 

Passports are of rather recent origin. It is an 
ironic coincidence that, before 1914, the interna- 
tional traveller could, with a few exceptions, move 
about freely without passport or visa, but that 
stifling formalities and restrictions began to grow 
at the same time that air transport increased the 
physical possibilities of very rapid travel. 

In late Roman times and during the Middle 
Ages the passport, or the equivalent of it, was a 
document which helped rather than hindered 
travel. It authorized ambassadors, couriers, and 
important merchants to be provided with rooms at 
inns, fresh horses at relay stations, and armed 
guards. The passport was not an essential to travel, 
but it was a considerable convenience. 

Following Europe’s sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century religious wars, the passport seems to have 
acquired its modern and vexing aspect when states 
began to use it as a means of excluding the great 
number of displaced persons who wandered over the 
continent. The rise of nationalism, industry, trade, 
and the middle class all contributed both to a tre- 
mendous increase in international commerce and 
travel on the one hand, and to the imposition of 
rules and formalities to regulate and control com- 
merce and travel on the other. 
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In 1793, the Committee of Public Safety of the 
French Republic, in a defensive action directed 
at most of Europe’s with which France was at 
war, instituted a comprehensive set of passport 
regulations. Restrictions similar to those were there- 
upon, again defensively, adopted by other continen- 
tal powers. At the turn of the century, only Great 
Britain and the Scandinavian countries had failed 
to adopt extreme passport formalities. 


Nineteenth Century Conditions 


The tide turned, however, early in the eighteen 
hundreds. Political liberalism was on the rise in 
Europe, and the railroads and telegraph stimulated 
international travel. By 1860, passport formalities 
were either abolished or generally disregarded in 
England, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Spain. The rules obtained strictly 
only in countries that were policed or that had not 
achieved liberal government, such as Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Balkans, Russia, Persia, and the Ottoman 
Empire. The severity of the czarist Russian laws was 
so pronounced that, in 1911, the United States abro- 
gated a treaty with Russia because of them. 

But outside Europe and the Near East the pass- 
port was almost unknown. The United States re- 
garded a passport merely as a kind of letter of 
recommendation. Japan, which began to admit for- 
eigners first in 1858, eliminated passports in 1899. 
Latin American countries had, for the greater part, 
policies of complete freedom. 

The first World War changed the situation. A 
maze of documents and formalities suddenly came 
into being, seriously hampering international pas- 
senger movements even between friendly nations. 

In 1920 the first gesture toward reform occurred 
—a Conference on Passports, Customs Formalities 
and Through Tickets, convened at Paris by the 
League of Nations, at which a series of recommen- 


dations designed to clear up the confusion was 
made. Thirty governments, replying to a subsequent 
inquiry by the League’s Secretary-General, indi- 
cated ‘that most of them had given effect, or were 
planning to give effect to the recommendations. 
Among the recommendations were the establish- 
ment of an identical “international type” of pass- 
port, the principle that any fees charged should be 
non-fiscal and non-discriminatory, the limitation of 
visa requirements and the abolition of the examina- 
tion of registered luggage in transit. A second Pass- 
port Conference, at Geneva in 1926, further empha- 
sized the need for these measures and advocated 
further reforms, including the regularization and 
simplification of control at frontiers, particularly 
in the case of journeys by train. 

Matters never returned to the pre-1914 state, 
however. Little more was accomplished than the 
abolition by bi-lateral agreements of the visa re- 
quirement between a number of countries, and the 
simplification of formalities for obtaining passports. 
‘The second world war not only reimposed the old re- 
strictions but brought additional ones, increas- 
ing the number and complexity of documents and 
formalities required for passenger travel. At the 
same time, the new factor of international air 
transport, with its special sensitivity to delay, has 
emphasized the need for simplification. 

Simplification has, however, been very slow in 
coming. There are only a very few cheerful evi- 
dences of reform since the end of the war. Great 
Britain has recently made bi-lateral agreements, mu- 
tually abolishing visas, with Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France (including Algeria) , and Norway. Five Cen- 
tral American countries are negotiating a five-way 
agreement for eliminating passports across their 
various frontiers. 

In the above-mentioned survey of present condi- 
tions and of recommendations undertaken by the 


The first three passport pages reproduced above show a few of the 26 visas and other stamps on the passport of a member 
of the United Nations Secretariat who made a six-weeks business journey through ‘seven South American countries. Even 
though passport formalities were somewhat less complex than ordinarily in the case of this traveller, approximately thirty- 
six hours were devoted during the trip to attending to passport business. (right) The fourth page is from the passport of a 
traveller of British nationality who flew by clipper from the U. S. to Great Britain. It shows a transit visa for Ireland, granted 
by the Irish Legation at Lisbon, which had to be obtained in anticipation of a possible emergency landing on Irish terri- 
tory. No stop in Ireland was scheduled or, in this instance, made. 
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Passport Formalities In Journey From 
Finland to United States 









































Some of the visas required for a journey made by a Nor- 
wegian national from Finland to the United States by way 
of the U.S.S.R.. Iran, India, South Africa, and Canada, in 
1941. Sixteen stamps of various kinds had to be secured 
before and during the trip. It took the holder of the pass- 
port more than seven months to collect the visas which he 
had to secure before leaving Helsinki. The visa for the 
country of destination had to be obtained first, and the 
traveller had then to get visas for the other countries along 
the way from their consulates or other representatives at 
Helsinki. (upper left) U..S. immigration visa and Finnish 
exit stamp. (upper right) U.S.S.R. transit visa. (lower left) 
Iranian transit visa. (lower right) Transit visa for British 
India, granted at Teheran, to enable the traveller to change 
ship at Bombay. Six additional pages of the passport were 
used for visas and additional stamps required for other stages 
of the journey, including a stop at Capetown, and travel 
from Montreal, where the ship docked, into the United States. 
























Secretariat as a preparatory memorandum to the 
Meeting of Experts to Prepare for a World Conter- 
ence on Passports and Frontier Formalities, it is 
observed that the great variety of documentation 
required by travellers across national frontiers, in- 
cludes passports (with entrance, transit, or even 
exit visas) , health, smallpox, and police certificates, 
letters of recommendation, and landing cards. Some 
neighboring countries reciprocally dispense with 
the passport requirement for entrance, but as a rule 
these require some other form of identification of 
proof of nationality, such as tourist cards or birth 
certificates. 

“The burden imposed by the number and variety 
of documents required,” the report states, “‘is height- 
ened by the variation in their form, by the variation 
in and frequent limitation of the duration and ex- 
tent of their validity; by fees which are often fiscal: 
and by the formalities which attend the issuance of 
the documents.” 


Proposed Abolishing Passports 

One of the more extreme proposals of the League's 
1920 conference had general abolition of passports 
as its goal. By 1926, however, such a hope appar- 
ently was considered vain, and the conference of 
that year limited itself to recommending the facili- 
tation of international passage by agreements be- 
tween two or more states. The International Con- 
ference of National Tourist Organizations recom- 
mended last October that visa and passport simpli- 
fication, in general terms, be effected at the earliest 
possible moment, and the International Chamber 
of Commerce recommended last June that facilities 
at least equal to those proposed in 1920 and 1926 
be granted. 

Specific simplifications proposed by international 
bodies include the uniform passport —recom- 
mended by the League conferences (a 32-page book- 
let, 41% x 61 inches, which has already been adopted 
or approximated by many governments), and a 
card-type passport recommended by PICAO—a 
greatly simplified document which is designed to 
replace all existing travel-identity documents and 
visas, and which would lend itself particularly to the 
convenience of commercial travellers and air tour- 
ists. Other specific recommendations noted are that 
there be uniform validity for passports (of from two 
to five years) , and for the cards proposed by PICAO 
(of one year); that validity obtain for as many 
countries as possible; that fees only cover the cost 
of preparation; that the issuance of a passport be 
as speedy a process as possible, and that a prospec 
tive traveller not be obliged to make a long pre- 
liminary journey—for example to the national capi- 
tal in order to obtain his passport. 

With regard to the visa (a word which, it is re- 
vealing to note, has been current in its present sense 
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only since 1858, according to the Oxford Diction- 
ary), most proposals noted in the memorandum call 
for complete abolition of what is clearly regarded 
in general as a nuisance. At the mildest, PICAO 
recommends that visa requirements be waived tor 
non-immigrants and that the travel card it proposes 
be accepted in lieu both of travel-identity and of 


visa requirements. 
Vaccination Certificates Suggested 


It is proposed by PICAO that all Member states 
which require vaccination certificates should honor 
the international certificate of inoculation and vac- 
cination of the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation of 1933 (amended in 1944) . 
This is a small and convenient booklet for per- 
manent record. 

The proposals noted in the memorandum regard- 
ing frontier formalities are concerned with simpli- 
fying and expediting police, customs, currency and 
health inspection of passengers at frontiers, espe- 
cially by carrying out these inspections simultane- 
ously, en route or at a single frontier station, and 


Welfare workers at an Am- 
erican port help immi- 
grants to steer their way 
through passport regula- 
tions. Volunteer assistance 
of this sort is often indis- 
pensable to travellers from 
ome country to another. 
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jointly by ofhcials of the country of departure and 
the country being entered; freeing through-passen- 
gers and their luggage from such controls; eliminat- 
ing charges for physical examinations; and _ provid- 
ing facilities at lrontiers for exchanging money. 
When it convenes at Geneva, the group of experts 
will have before it a considerable dossier of com- 
munications regarding passport and frontier formal- 
ities. Ihe groups whose observations will be con- 
sidered include, besides those already noted, the 
Board of Management of the International Railway 
Union, the European Central Inland ‘Transport 
Organisation, the International Automobile Fede- 
ration, and a Committee of Experts for Simplifica- 
tion of Formalities in International ‘Transport, con- 
vened by the International Chamber of Commerce. 
A remark from the report of the last group is 
typical of the viewpoint of the others: “It is an 
economic absurdity to oblige passengers to lose 
through formalities all the advantages of extra 
speed put at their disposal by technical progress in 


up-to-date transportation.” 





Statistics and Population 






Economic and Social Council Discusses Reports 


I, THE CouRSE of their consideration of the report 
of the Statistical Commission, members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, at a plenary session on 
March 20, spoke of the importance of co-ordinating 
the statistical work of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. It was pointed out that many 
of the decisions soon to be made were related to the 
basic problem of whether there should be a central- 
ized world statistical bureau in the United Nations, 
or a series of separate statistical services in each 
inter-government agency. Members paid high trib- 
ute to the excellence of the Commission’s report. 

After considering the Statistical Commission’s re- 
port of its first session, held at Lake Success from 
January 27 to February 7, the Council referred it to 
the Economic Committee of The Whole. 

The Council also considered the report of its 
Population Commission and referred it for further 
action to the Social Committee of the Council. 

Mr. Jean Royer, France, referred to a recom- 
mendation of the Statistical Commission that the 
Economic and Social Council admit to consultative 
status non-governmental international organiza- 
tions interested in the development of statistics. He 
felt it unfortunate that some of the existing organi- 
zations had not appeared in the list to be considered 
for admission on a consultative status. He was 
thinking particularly of the International Statistical 
Institute, at The Hague. 

The International Statistical Institute had done 
tremendous work in the past, he said, but its work 
was interrupted by the war. He felt that this organi- 
zation, in view of its experience, could collaborate 
most usefully with the Council. This should be 
examined when the convening of a World Statistic 
Congress was examined. 

Dr. Alberto Arca Parrd, of Peru, said that the 
Commission’s report was important as it had drawn 
up a comprehensive program of work for itself. The 
Commission was one of the main technical bodies 
of the Economic and Social Council. It was ex- 
pected not only to perform its own duties and to 
satisfy its own program, but also to develop a frame- 
work to provide information and factual data to 
commissions and specialized agencies. 

Referring to the establishment by the Commis- 
sion of a Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling, 
Dr. Parré said that work as specialized as sampling 
could not be undertaken by just anybody. Many 
countries had made some effort to use a sampling 
system in cases where it was too difficult to take a 
complete census, or to check up on other types of 
Statistics when it was believed these did not accurate- 
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ly reflect current conditions. But unless sampling 
was done along technical lines, it really did not 
accomplish anything of value. 

Dr. Parré emphasized the importance of the task 
which the Statistical Commission had imposed 
upon itself in endeavoring to co-ordinate the statis. 
tical work between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies and suggested that it might in 
the future recommend that each country have a 
central statistical office. ‘Then it would be easier to 
achieve international planning in statistics. 


Basis of Democratic Procedure 

Mr. Arnold Smith, Canada, considered that the 
Council could not emphasize too much the funda- 
mental importance of the work of the Statistical 
and Population Commissions. ‘The fundamental 
basis of democratic development and of democratic 
procedures was to find the facts of the problems 
being dealt with, and let those facts be known. The 
fruit of the work of these two Commissions would 
be, he believed, the basis for the development of 
sound and constructive policies for the United Na- 
tions, for the specialized agencies, and for individ- 
ual governments in political, social, and economic 
fields. ‘The very word “statistics” showed its close 
relationship with statecraft. 

Mr. Smith said that a decision would soon have 
to be made whether there was to be, in effect, a 
centralized world statistical bureau in the United 
Nations Secretariat, or a series of distinct world 
statistical services in each inter-government agency. 

He hoped that the decision of governments would 
be in favor of the development on a somewhat cen- 
tralized basis of full, statistical services within the 
United Nations Secretariat. For that reason, among 
others, he hoped the Council would view with 
vision and with generosity the recommendations 
made in the reports of the Statistical and Popula- 
tion Commissions for additional staff and addi- 
tional functions to be carried out by the Secretariat. 

Mr. S. P. Mahanalobis, India, directed the atten- 
tion of the members of the Council to the Statistical 
Commission’s recommendation that Members of the 
United Nations should be invited to participate in 
a World Statistical Congress in Washington in Sep- 
tember. It was highly desirable, he said, that Mem- 
ber governments should send to the Congress lead- 
ing statisticians, whether working in government 
departments, scientific institutes, or universities. 
The World Statistical Congress could become a 
world congress only if the leading statisticians from 
all parts of the world participated. 

He also recalled the invitation of the Government 
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of India to the Statistical Commission to hold one 
of its future sessions in India. It was a part of the 
general aim of the Statistical Commission to build 
up world statistics, he said, not only at United Na- 
tions headquarters, not only by holding world con- 
ferences, but, if possible, subject to natural limita- 
tions of funds and other practical considerations, by 
visits of statistical commissions to different parts of 
the world. 

Mr. Henri M. J. Hart, the Netherlands, said that 
he did not suppose that there would not be any 
overlapping of work between the United Nations 
Statistical Office and the specialized agencies. But 
if they continued in the spirit of co-ordination and 
collaboration, then certainly much good work would 
be done. 

Mr. S. A. Rice, United States, rapporteur of the 
Statistical Commission, explained that the Com- 
mission’s main object was to set up a world sta- 
tistical system providing comparable international 
data which would be freely accessible to all. To 
establish such a system, there must firstly be com- 
plete co-ordination of the statistical activities of the 
United Nations itself, and those of the specialized 
agencies. Secondly, there must be common defini- 
tions and classifications in international use, and 
thirdly there must be further statistical development 
throughout the world. If there was to be a general 
co-ordination of statistics in the growing interna- 
tional system, that must begin with a strong Sta- 
tistical Office within the United Nations’ own 
organization. 

The Council received a memorandum from the 
Secretary-General stating he was satisfied that the 
holding of a World Statistical Congress with a 
limited program of meetings as proposed by the 
Statistical Commission was practicable in the first 
half of September 1947. He pointed out, however, 
that no expense could fall on the United Nations 
budget for travel or living allowances of those at- 
tending the Congress, other than those for mem- 
bers of the United Nations Secretariat. He con- 
sidered that, if possible, the opportunity should be 
taken of holding such a Congress this year having 
regard to the benefits which would accrue to the 
United Nations and to the specialized agencies from 
a representative meeting of statisticians from differ- 
ent countries. 


Population Commission’s Report 


In introducing the Population Commission’s re- 
port, Dr. Alberto Arca Parré of Peru, chairman of 
the Commission, observed that the members of the 
Population Commission had conducted their busi- 
ness in complete harmony and with high profes- 
sional competence. 

The session had been primarily devoted to prepa- 
ration for future work, and was largely concerned 
with problems of basic data. Dr. Arca Parré then 
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summarized the Population Commission’s report 
(see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 8, p. 206). 

He drew attention to the need for a competent 
and adequate staff in the Secretariat to enable the 
Commission to fulfil its responsibilities, and pointed 
out that the Population Division consisted at pres- 
ent of only one staff member of professional rank 
and the part-time services of a consultant. 

The Commission had not dealt at length with 
population policies on the ground that it was ad- 
visable to gather factual information first. For that 
reason, it had stressed the need of taking a popula- 
tion census in different parts of the world, because a 
number of countries possessed no factual informa- 
tion which could be used to establish sound popu- 
lation policies. 

There were not many recommendations in the 
Commission’s report, but each of them required a 
certain amount of additional finance to enable the 
Commission to lay the foundation for further stud- 
ies. According to Dr. Arca Parré, the Population 
Commission produced raw material for a number 
of other commissions. On the basis of such raw 
material, the Population Commission could offer 
specific population policies. 

Mr. Jean Royer of France, paid tribute to the 
report. He announced that his Government in- 
tended to take a population census in March 1951, 
and would carry out this project in line with the 
recommendations of the Population Commission. 

Mr. Royer felt that the Council should note the 
interest existing in the comparability between na- 
tional censuses, and should support the ini- 
tiative taken by the Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute to develop a plan for a hemispheric census. 
This particular census would be of great help to 
countries undertaking a census in 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Royer favored the publication of a demo- 
graphic year book, and asked that it continue with- 
out break the service rendered by the Year Book of 
the League of Nations. 

France was greatly interested in migration, and 
was “not at all afraid of far-reaching policies in 
regard to that problem.” Mr. Royer noted the honor 
paid to his delegation by the choice of a French 
representative to sit on the special technical com- 
mittee created to work on the migration problem. 

Mr. S. Kirpalani of India, also expressed appre- 
ciation of the Population Commission’s report. 
Noting that most of the Commissipn’s recommenda- 
tions were technical or methodological, he sug- 
gested that the Commission, in the next examina- 
tion of its terms of reference, give special considera- 
tion to the formulation of population policies and 
measures which would promote world peace. 

The report was then referred to the Social Com- 
mittee of the Council, and its recommendations 
were to be placed later before the Council in 
plenary session. 
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Ries PREHENSIVE measures to promote the economic 
rehabilitation of Greece, chiefly by the moderniza- 
tion of agriculture and industry, are recommended 
in a report by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations which was published 
on March 17. The report was made by a FAO mis- 
sion which was sent to Greece in May 1946 at the 
request of the Greek Government to study agri- 
culture, fisheries, and related industries, and make 
recommendations for rehabilitation and long-range 
development. 

The mission was composed of expert in crops, 
livestock reclamation, nutrition, and agricultural 
economics. It was led by Franklin S. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Utah Agricultural College, with Dr. 
Panos D. Caldis, of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, as vice-chairman. Other members of the mis- 
sion were: Dr. Norman C. Wright, of the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute, Glasgow; Henri Roy, 
Directeur des Services Agricoles, Nice, France; 
Mordecai Ezekiel, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Afif 1. Tannous, of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, both of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In addition, three staff 
members of the UNRRA Greece Mission, G. H. K. 
Hewison, fisheries expert; Louise A. Bryant, home 
economist, and A. G. Plakidas, agriculturist, served 
as Mission members. 

The report makes recommendations for action 
by the Greek Government, various United Nations 
organizations, and Member nations of the United 
Nations. Copies have been sent for information 
and possible action, to the Greek Government 
(which has already indicated its approval of the 
major lines of the recommendations with certain 
reservations) , to the United Nations and its Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, to the various interested 
specialized international agencies, and to all mem- 
ber nations of the FAO. 

The report is divided into two main sections. 
In the first, the major recommendations of the 
mission are set out and explained. The second, 
which is more detailed, consists of appendices pre- 
pared by the various members of the mission giving 
suggestions on problems of water resources, live- 
stock, crops, soils, seed production, phytopathology, 
fisheries, and economic development. 

Specific recommendations of the mission cover 
action on immediate problems and longer term 
measures to control and use water, improve meth- 
ods in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, and 
provide for general economic and industrial de- 
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Economic Rehabilitation of Greece 


FAO Mission Recommends Comprehensive Measures 





velopment. These may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 





Immediate Problems 


Greece has resources and people capable of sus- 
taining much higher productive levels than those 
so far attained. In spite of the efforts of the farmers 
and workers, and the help received from UNRRA, 
the war devastation in Greece has been only partly 
repaired, and the country is still far from being 
able to support its population. Vigorous efforts to 
deal with these immediate problems are essential 
before longer range development measures can be 
successful. 

Special attention is called to the current food 
shortage; to the need for outside aid to maintain 
essential imports after UNRRA withdraws; to the 
necessity of continuing school meals and _ other 
special feeding programs for certain groups of the 
population; to the urgent need for rehabilitation 
of the productive apparatus of the country, espe- 
cially of transportation facilities, industry, and 
agriculture; and to positive measures to prevent 
further inflation and to restore export sales and 
shipments. 

















Water Utilization 


The report recommends a broad development of 
water resources, including drainage, flood control, 
irrigation, and hydroelectric projects. In the first 
few years, construction work should be completed 
on those projects which were started before the 
war, existing works should be put in good order, 
and the most readily available new smaller projects 
should be undertaken. 

Preparation should be made for the development 
of large multipurpose projects involving detailed 
engineering plans. These should be undertaken 
as promptly as technical and financial arrange- 
ments can be completed. Completion of the full 
long-term program, which might require a decade 
or more, would make possible the irrigation of 
about one-fifth of all the cropland in Greece and 
the development of as much hydroelectric power 
as that produced by the Boulder Dam project in 
the United States of America. 

This would give Greece an area suitable for the 
production of fruits, vegetables, and other intensive 
irrigated crops, about one-third as large as the 
irrigated land in the farms of California, and 
would provide resources for a great expansion and 
modernization not only in agriculture but in in 
dustry. 
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In making recommendations for the long-range 
development of Greek agriculture, the Mission 
points oul that Greece is perculiarly dependent 
upon world-wide prosperity to enable her to in- 
crease the export of Greck products. Means to 
increase both the volume and quality of farm 
output per family are stressed. At present, the aver- 
age yield of grain crops is only about one-half to 
one-third of the average yield in most countries 
of Europe. 

Greatly enlarged opportunities for non-farm em- 
ployment are needed to reduce the rural popula- 
tion, because even with full development of irri- 
gation and of intensive agriculture Greece could 
not profitably support her present proportion of 
farm people. 

It is emphasized that this proposed shift to more 
intensive agriculture and larger farms, and from 
farming to other industries, should be brought 
about by gradual and voluntary action of the peo- 
ple, responding to improved opportunities made 
available to them, rather than by compulsory di- 
rectives of the government. ‘The long-term effects 
of greater industrialization on farm life would 
mean greatly improved standards of living for 
the farmers and workers alike. 

Proposed technical measures to improve agri- 
culture, forestry, and fisheries cover a wide range 
of activities. The mission advocates a reorganized 
Ministry of Agriculture to strengthen agricultural 
education and to promote increased research, re- 
lating it to practical problems, and to strengthen 
and intensify the extension and advisory services 
to farmers. 


Recommendations for Research 

Recommendations on research outline a_ pro- 
posed reorganization of existing research facilities, 
and advocate the consolidation of research activi- 
lies in two agricultural experiment stations. An 
intensive study must be made of such crop prob- 
lems as seed production, cultivation practices, and 
the adaptability of labor-saving agricultural tools 
and machinery to conditions in Greece. Research 
in soils is greatly needed, and recommendations 
to supply needed fertilizers and develop soil con- 
servation are included. 

The mission emphasizes that in view of the 
wide \yariations in types and kinds of soils in 
Greece, careful research should be conducted on 
the kind and varieties of plants that will thrive 
best in cach kind of soil. For’ instance, in horti- 
cultural crops, certain kinds of trees, such as 
peaches, will not grow well on soils rich in calcium, 
while other soils, deficient in zinc or other minor 
clements, may be incapable of growing healthy 
orange or lemon trees. 

Protection of the forest areas of Greece would 
prevent crosion and provide a source of valuable 
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lumber as well as browsing for livestock. ‘Uhe 
mission believes that a- special Forestry Research 
Institute should be established and research in all 
phases of forestry strengthened. 

Research in Livestock Husbandry 

Research in livestock husbandry should be di- 
rected toward raising the low level of productivity 
of the livestock industry, by determining breeding, 
feeding, and management methods suitable to agri- 
cultural conditions in the country. These objec- 
tives could best be attained by establishing a new 
Animal Husbandry Institute at a main experiment 
station. Improved methods of production and 
better quality of livestock products for food or as 
raw material are stressed. Suggestions are also made 
for research in veterinary medicine. 

The mission points out that Greece must have 
an adequate number of university trained workers, 
if the results of research are to be put into practice. 
Recommendations are made for the recognition 
of a faculty of agriculture by the universities, col- 
lege education in home economics, and the placing 
of administrative responsibility for all college edu- 
cation under the Ministry of Education. 

‘The inadequacy of guidance received by the 
farmer from government agencies is the subject 
of several recommendations to strengthen and im- 
prove the extension (advisory) services. Dissemina- 
tion of information through demonstrations, the 
press, radio talks, and motion pictures are advised 
wherever suitable. Attention is drawn to needed 
improvements in crop husbandry, the value of 
fertilizer demonstrations, and the desirability of 
introducing improved varieties of agricultural and 
horticultural crops. 

‘The mission discusses the need for further study 
of artificial insemination as a means of livestock 
improvement before it is incorporated into the 
livestock program, and recommends the provision 
of free veterinary service as an essential part of the 
extension services. The mission emphasizes that 
methods’ and equipment traditionally used by 
Greek farmers should be improved and modern- 
ized. 

The section on administrative and action pro- 
grams recommends that the Ministry of Agriculture 
should assume responsibility for their supervision. 
Appropriate measures to control plant pests and 
animal diseases, and a system for the local control 
of grazing are proposed. While the mission was 
not equipped to give specialized guidance on for- 
estry problems, it makes general recommendations 
on immediate projects in reforestation and the 
adoption of a long-range program. 

In addition to the general technical recommenda- 
tions, the mission notes several specific production 
policies desirable for particular crops or products, 
including raisins, currants, and wine. 





Among the fisheries recommendations, the mis- 
sion advises placing the entire administrative re- 
sponsibility for fisheries in the Ministry of Mer- 
chant Marine. Greece has need of a strong research 
and education program in fisheries, and the mis- 
sion makes several recommendations along this 
line, and for provision of improved facilities for 
marketing fish. 

Co-operatives of fishermen are in need of funds, 
and the mission emphasizes the advantages to 
Greece of increasing support of such co-operatives. 
Finally, a comprehensive review and modernization 
of legislation on the regulation of fisheries is nec- 
essary if Greece is to encourage the development 
of the industry. 


Economic Measures 

The mission also proposes that the Greek Gov- 
ernment provide increased technical and financial 
facilities for the co-operative movement. These 
would enable co-operatives to participate to a 
larger extent in farm and village improvements, in 
operating tractors, threshers, and other community 
equipment, in marketing and processing farm prod- 
ucts, in establishing local industries, and in buying 
and distributing supplies. 

The report recommends that the work of the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece be correspondingly 
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expanded and strengthened to assist co-operatives. 
While the mission recommends measures for mak- 
ing co-operatives democratic and independent and 
placing them on a par with private industry, it 
opposes compulsory co-operatives or the use of co- 
operatives for public price support or commodity 
control measures. 

The study of methods to consolidate the strip 
system of cultivation is proposed, as a means of 
reducing labor waste and inefficiency in use of tools 
or machines. 

Since agriculture cannot be greatly improved 
without concurrent developments in the economy 
as a whole, the mission also advocates general 
measures by the Greek Government to improve 
education, expand industry, and develop oppor 
tunities for emigration to other countries. The 
main emphasis in dealing with the problems of the 
unemployed population and present inadequate 
resources of the country, is placed on intensifica- 
tion and modernization of agriculture, expansion 
of hydroelectric development, and extensive indus 
trial development. This would make possible the 
employment of many more people in industry with 
a much smaller proportion remaining in agricul 
ture than at present, a great expansion in trade 
between Greece and other countries, and the at 
tainment of levels of production and incomes 
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double or triple those of prewar years. 

The mission is aware that the Greek Government 
could not put all its recommendations into effect 
immediately. The problem of training the _nec- 
essary professional and technical men and women 
is in itself a goal toward which Greece should aim 
over a number of years of development. The es- 
sential immediate measures outlined in the first 
section can be started at once, and subsequently as 
the available financial and other resources of the 
country increase, more and more of the objectives 
can be attacked. 

To support the measures to be taken by the 
Greek Government, the mission recommends action 
by FAO and other international agencies. In par- 
ticular, it is recommended that a United Nations 
Advisory Mission for Greece be established, repre- 
senting the Economic and Social Council, FAO, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development, the International Monetary Fund, 
and other co-operating specialized international 
organizations, to give technical aid and advice to 
the government in carrying through the proposed 
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program and expenditure of the external loans. 

In addition to funds which may be obtained from 
reparation payments and _ special international 
loans for food and other immediate essential im- 
ports for consumption, the mission recommends 
international loans for Greece to carry through 
the development program, starting with an initial 
commitment of $100,000,000 for 1947-48. This loan 
would be available for the importation of mate- 
rials, equipment, supplies, and services needed for 
rehabilitation and development of transportation 
and communications, of water and hydroelectric 
projects, of farms and marketing, and of private 
industries, in accordance with the program recom- 
mended to develop and modernize Greek agricul- 
ture and industry. 

In its letters of transmittal, the mission states 
that “if the Greek people can achieve national 
unity in attacking their problems, then the adop- 
tion of the measures outlined in our report will 
assist them to rehabilitate their national life and 
attain a standard of living more consistent with 


modern ideals.” 





PERSONALITIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations—Director-General 


Sir John Boyd Orr, who 
was appointed first Direc- 
tor-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion in 1945, has had a long 
and distinguished career as 
a nutritionist. He was born 
in Ayrshire, Scotland, in 
1880, and studied at Glas- 
gow University, where he 
received the degrees olf 
M.A., M.D., and D. Sc. Dur- 
ing the first World War, he 
served with the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. In 1932, Sir John was a member of 
the Reorganization Commission for the Fat Stock 
Industry, and from 1935 to 1936, of the Reorganiza- 
tion Commission for Milk. He has also served on the 
Cattle Committee of the British Ministry of Agricul- 


Sir John Boyd Orr 


ture, on the Colonial Advisory Council of Agric E 
ture and Animal Health, on the Ministry of Health’ 
Advisory Committee on Nutrition, the League g 
Nations’ Technical Commission on Nutrition, an¢ 
the War Cabinet Scientific Committee on Fog 
Policy. He was also chairman at the Scottish Scien 
tific Advisory Committee. 

Sir John was Director of the Rowett Researd 
Institute of Animal Nutrition from 1919 to 194% 
and of the Imperial Bureau of Animal Nutritiog 
from 1929 to 1945. He was Professor of Agricultug 
of the University of Aberdeen from 1942 to 194§ 
when he was made Rector of Glasgow University 
In 1945 he was elected Member of Parliament fa 
the Scottish universities. i 

In 1946 Sir John was made Chancellor of Glag 
gow University. It was the first time that anyorm 
had been named Rector and Chancellor at ti 
sane time. 3 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development—President 


John J. McCloy, who was appointed president of 
the International Bank on March 17, 1947, is well 
known for his work in the United States War De- 
partment during the recent war. On October 8, 
1940, he was appointed expert consultant to Henry 
L.. Stimson, then Secretary of War, and on Decem- 
ber 16 of the same year he was appointed a special 
assistant to Mr. Stimson. 

On April 22, 1941, he became Assistant Secretary 
of War. He attended several of the “Big Three” 
Conferences as a representative of the War Depart- 
ment, and throughout most of this period served 
as chairman of the Combined Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. President 
Truman awarded Mr. McCloy the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his services in the war. In Novem- 
ber, 1945, he resigned the Assistant Secretaryship 


International Labour Office—Director-General 


Edward Phelan, ap- 
pointed Director-General 
ol the International La- 
bour Office on September 
been con- 
nected with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office since 
its establishment 27 years 
ago. He had served as Act- 


16, 1946, has 


ing Director since February 
1941 when John G. Winant 
resigned the directorship to 
become U. S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 

Born in Waterford, Ireland, in 1888, Mr. Phelan 
studied at Liverpool University, specializing in 


Mr. Phelan 
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of War and resumed private law practice. 

Mr. McCloy, who was born in Philadelphia of on 
March 81,1 1895, graduated i in 1916 from Amherst Co 
lege, in Massachusetts, with 
honors. He served in 
France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces as a 
captain in Field Artillery, 
and after the war took his 
law degree at Harvard in 
1921. In 1929, he joined the 
legal firm of Cravath, De 
Gersdoff, Swaine and Wood, 
New York and in 1930 and 
1931, was head of the Paris 
office of the firm. 


Mr. McCloy 


mathematics and physics, and took the degree @ 
M.Sc. He then entered the British Civil Service am 
served successively in the Board of ‘Trade, the Né@ 
tional Health Insurance Commission, the Ministi 
of Labour and the Foreign Office. In 1918 he was} 
member of the British Mission to Russia, and 4 
1919 of the labor section of the British delegation 
the Peace Conference in Paris. ; 
Mr. Phelan was assistant secretary of the orgall 
izing committee of the first International Labo 
Conterence held in Washington, D. C. in 1919 af 
was subsequently principal secretary of the Confé 
ence itself. Later the same year he was appoint 
to the permanent staff of the International Labo 
Office and became chief of its Diplomatic Divisie 
In 1933 he was appointed Assistant Director of 
Office and became Deputy Director in 1938. 
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